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ABSTRACT r ' " 

. Costs have long been an -important consideration in 

educational prograiraning , Only recently, however> have systematic cost 
analysis methodologies been applied in educational evaluation. This 
report identifies and documents the application of cost methodologies 
within evaluation and service 'projects conducted by Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory (IWREL) staff from 1977--1982-. It also 
clarifies client cost needs and points to cost training and, technical 
assistance needs of NWREL staff* Fifteen cost pro jects ^ subdivided 
under cost comparisoti , cost desci^iptive , budget and planning, and 
policy analysis cases ^ were identif ied and reviewed to (1) idantify 
the decision situation, (2) describe the cost methodology and (3) 
critique the application of cost analysis: (PN) / 
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PREFACT 



The Rasaarch on Evaluatiqn Pcogram is a Morthwisfr Regional 
Edueational Laboratary project of cesearchy developmerit^ testing, 
and training designed to areata new avaluatioh methodologies foe 
use in eduGation* This docMlnent Is one o^ a Farias* of papers arid 
reports, prpduoad by prbgrara staff visiting sohplars, adjunct 
spholars, and projeot aollaborators--all members of a cooperative 
network^ of Gollaagues working on .tha development o£ new, 
inathodologies. ^ 

What is the nature of the cost analysis satvices provided by the^ 
Laborsitory to i^s clients? ^at t^es of cost procedure^ are 
used and hpw might Laboratory service be iniproved? These f 
questions are addressed in this report which siipnarizes 15 
examples of \cost analysis service studies arrf points to^sa^ 
cases where mora advanced cost analytic technique^ might h" 
been employed, ^ _ : 

- . ^ / Nick hm Smithr .Editor 

^ ; ^ Paper and Report Series 
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■ Costa have ibjif been an important Gonsldfration rn * 
educational pcograimninf^ Only reqently# however, have systematic 
doit analysia methodoiogiea been applied in eduaational ■ ^ 
evaluation. This report identifies and documents the application 
of cost inethodolDgies within eyalu and serviae' projects ^ 

condUGted by Btorthwest Mgional Edueational Wboratory (BMHEL) l; 
staif frbm i977--1982* It also clarifies client cost needs aM 
points to cost training and teqhniGal assistanae needs of OT^L^ 
staff. Fifteen oQSt projects were identified and revlpwed to 
(1) identify the -decision iituationr <2) describe;/ the cost 

' ^- " .: ^' r ■ ■ ^ r ^ •,; ^ 

methoaology^ ,a|id (3) oritique tRe appllcaMon of cost analysis. 
; ' Procedures - v - 

Studies to be. reviewed we^eidentifded in several ways. 
Firsts all JowteL staff who attended ^ cpst analysis wprKshop on * 
February 3^ 1983, coriyucted by Randall Eber^ts (Univfrslty of 
Oregon economSst)', ware asked whe^er they had been or w^ra 
currently involved in any studies' dialing with the costs of a 
program. ^ If the staff member responded affirmatively, a copy of 
the projedt report was secured and an interview was scheduled. 
Staff were also asked to identify others who might 'be involved in 
cost studies. All idehtified cost studies ^were included in this 
caie repoit* Further^ the list of identified cases was reviewed; 
by two NWREL administrators to confirm that nb major cost studies 
had been omitted. . . . ^ : 

Initially, a copy of the published report of each cost'study. 
was obtained from the Principle Investigator (PI) and abstracted 
according to a standard cotobined abstracting and interview form, 
A copy of this form is located in Appendix A. At the ^interview, 
inforraaJtlon that could not bfe'determlned from the written report 
was feliclted (e.g. # ciient and evalbator satisfaction) and the, 
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acautlbx of abstracted answafs was chetfKed. From these sources 

o^^^informatiwiv' a; casa study of thte originail report was drafted 

and prasented to the PI for raaction* ^ . / ' ' 

The* completed case studies were than sorted into eitegories 

'' ' ' " ^ ' ■ . ■ ' ^ . ' 

according to type-Of coat problem* Four categories ware 

^ideiitlfiedi (1) cost comparisons fee tweeh two or m©re programB or 
fe'htitieSr (2) cost description of a single program^ entity. 



It descriptii 
Planning/ an 



C3J -budgets and planning/ and (4^ ^ ' 

, . Case Da script ions ' 

m - ■ - — ' ■ - ^ 

The i^irst category coWists of dases which simply compared ' 
costs of alternative programs pr entities* In Cas% 1, the^ costs 
of three alternative pupil trahsportatibn aVsteras were comp^^d- 
Cases 2 and^ 3 Gompared posts of ijidependeni - versus' cooperative 
pupil 't;ra,nspbcta%ioji systems, 'althoygh only oos^ for the ^ , > 
Gobgeratives were dellneate^v f^^e 4 looked at costs of 
qompen^atory education programs, .^hile ease S looked atv the cost 
of student activity programs* ^ 

The ^second category cases cbntiin descrifitions of the^costs 
for a. given program or/entity* T^ioally^ studies of this sort 
were conducted to depict an existing program^ and they included a 
description of the costs of running^ ^that program* ' Cases 6 and 7 
fell within this category* In theses ■cases. The PI abstracted 
eKisting cost records and tabulated ' the totaf^ cost of the 
program. Case 6 looked at the cost of educaiting special 
populations I and ^ase 7 look td at the cost of educating refugee tx^ 
Students. Case 8 deacribes a series of reports referred to as 
^Adopter's Guides.*' Mopter^s guides are provided to school 
personnel when a program is proposed* ^ Each guide describes the 
Wep^by-step procedures of set and running the: program, 

and often includes^a rudimentary description of the escpected 
costs the program will incur. Itethods of^ cost analysis used in . 
these reports range from a verbal discussion of coats to^a _ _^ ^ 
detailed tabulation of program costs* 



^ ^ The third catego'cy is aalled ^Udgets and planning. It served 
' ai a cateh-all and inaludad a vatllfcy Of stiidleSp each of whieh 
C outlined a budget plan. Case 9 provided an expenditure analysis 
of stata^ eduoatlonal funds, which would enable ohief st-ate school 
offioers to better explain schooHHpenaiturea to taxpay^ A 
follow-up* study analyzed atate-^by-ltate expenditures for S 
states, ;^Case. Ift . described a foui^ltep study that sufgested 
Changes in a state school finanGi'formula, Interestingly this 
case involved: work with an advisory eitiiens' conimitte& who 
generated alternatives for finanoa allocation. These - 
alternatives were subsequently aifflulated by. Laboratory staff so 
that the citizens' coimnittee could lee probable effects of their 
recoramendations, Case 11 detaUid budget formulas were - 

developed for use in determining equitable distributioh of funds 
for contpensatoty education progpiiiB, \ 

TheVfourth category is called policy, analysis,. The cases in 
this category provided theoretical discussions of policy changes 
which affect school functioning. Case 12 describes the effects 
of the Elementary and -Secondary Iduoat ion Conaolidation Act of 
1981. on state education agency (M) poliby. The paper was to 
* provide chief state school off iaiflj^ith al^ methods for 

dealing with policy changes requilid by the act* Cases 13 and 14 
looked at implications for schoo^funding which resultied from the 
passage of Proposition 13 in Califoinia and the One Percent 
Initiative in Idaho^ respeetivelyi The purpose of these papers \ 
was to alert, school*. personnel to funding changes caused by the 
proposition and the* initiativep Finally, Case 15 further 
discussed iroplieations for school funding resulting from the 
passage of (proposition 13 and th^ Orie Percent Initiative, 

Table 1 summarizes the cases sontained within these jEour ' " - 
^ categories, Por^ each casei the following are identified s report 
title, client^ year o^ the studyi biidget allocated to the study ^ 
length of time to comp|.ete the BUiff and length of the report. 



Tibia 1 



Gategocy... 



14' 



.J • 



lilstrigt 'OvmarslUp v§.> Contraeting for Pupil Traniportation 



Jteigt^own^fihip VS. * CQntficting for f upil Traflipartition 
SeWleeSi Update ■ ^ "■ ''K "■ - 



itlQii CooparatiVi Pgtii;=biUt^ Stud^ . • ■ . ' _ ; ' 



fill Ripoft and Ri^Qriiift'tf^inditionsi^lfil^ Ajta Sehoel Bim 
C^Qpeeative Peaaibility y .'Study , ^ . . . . ._ 




llaili Se^ndary Aiialy^ ^is * 

(cost fepfii^n^S lefl C^han 5% q£ ,this major itudy) 



iiiftnilyii^ thi Cpit Studint Aqtivity Programii 
FluarRaport . * ; 



file Education ol i^mii ml Populationi in the Nprthwiat and 
A RegiOriW Dip oiction Study ' 



jfiaEdueatioA of Soutlii^^aBt ASiin Rifugei Students in the 



State: Expenditufi AnWr^iii * llighlighti 



Soiitana Foundatiol^ Itui syi Final Report 




MFidiori and Ftad h\ ^loeaeion in Ofe§on^ Migrant EduQation 



Elementary and g^cs-endiry Eduoafeioh ConeolidatiQn Agt of 



oillfornia.and Pr^po^ait ^ion 13t> A Brief Anall^sii 



imi Anaiysie fif tria o-^Impifemgntatlon of idaho*i 11 InitiatAre 



PrppifEy Tik WiftitaQ^ionp Wfln't Limit Everyoni'B TaKea ^ 



Cliint 



LEA 



SEA 



IJA 



Clio 



LEA 



csso 



= SEA 



SEA 



cooo 



csso; 



csso 



CBSO' 



LEA ^gjLeC^l EduWtoii AgenGy 
JEA ^ %u\i^ EduipnAgincy 



\ 0, „ : 



a Seh«)l Off iGlri 

I ■ ■ 



CateqoclzafaiQn Rationale . • ; 

■ ^"~~r':-:., ^ '^^^^ ^ .'j^.-- ■■ 

! The. present "oategorization 
tentative^ initially^ an. attempt was made to Qategdtl^e the 
studies aceotding to four common cost analysis pffooeduresi/ cost 
benefitf. cost effectlvanesSf cost feasibility^ and qost utility. 
However^ it soon became apparent tl?at^ the Lab studies were not^in 
keeping with this aategoriaal seheroa* Instead ,t the studies fell 
more naturally into the four categories discussed' above- 

In some oases ^ however # alternative pategorizations are 
possible. For examplef the first three cases apuld be considered 
cost feasibility studies* One reason foe this possible 
alternative categoriMtion is that each of these cases describes 
prpgram costs against which a cost ceiling may be qompared* That 

if there was an established upper cost limit beyond which a 
prog;: am would no longer be considered feasible # then the case ^ 

.would technic.ally be considered a cost feasibility study. 
However^ for th^ purposes of this review, it was decided not to 

^classify thes# studies as teasibility studies, since the cost 
feasibility of the program oi? alternative programs is never 
e3cplioita.y broached by any of the reports. In no case was an 
outer iirai't or cost standard ever set as a deteoninant of the 
feasibility of a program, V v 

These same three cases could also be conceptualised as cost 
effectiveness studies. In assessing the costs of alternative 
transportation sys€ems^ it was assumed that . each alternative 
would provide equivalent services"eag*', would transport students 
to and from school* Given this implicit assumption^ one could 
argue that a cost-*effeetiveness ratio was reported when costs 
were tabulated because the denominator ''was equal in cases, 
Again, however > it was decided that effectiveness data must be 
eKplicit before a case would be considered a cost--effectiven6ss 
study* V 

One observation that stems from this ddscuasion of tKe 
tentativrf nature of the categorization proaedure is that, in some 

.cases, more elegant cost analyses could have been applied to the 
existing data. Cost effectiveness or coat feasibility analysis 



eould h^V^ ten applied iA fcita.e, three cases just dds^ . Other/ 

eH^mpXe^ ^ipoislble' uiider/^UfaLiliiiitlon of^xi^ Cases 
6 and ? v fei' opses simply^ describe program costs derivaa froni 
acehi^il ^^^^ J^^cords* It ^^^eras likely that in the^ same archivali, . = 
racor^i tt^gii^ere also rffaa^i^^ res of program eff^ I 
. GQuld n^<^^to e^eaminad inVr— elation ] to the program costs^' Both ? 
of th%0% ^MWM were widajy*— implemented, federally funded / » 
eduoatl^n^lPf^f^^^s which ^^s.d to •■be. contirniaHy ac6buntabfl6 'forV. 
fundi*^^ pupts* In addi;tl^=n^ the Adopter Vs^ Guides^, which ^ * ^ , 
deioftb^ ^fii^feo measiiit prog^^am .effects t , as well as how -to. , ^ \^ 
as*im%t% ^e^^if ^ould retdij^^ have iihjtad the measures of - * ; . 

aCfedt^iv^tiP to the* ct^gt' e#fe.lma 

pucpOHem* such linkage found in any of toe reviewed ^ • 

^ j3uid#^# ^Mlyf Case 4# whi— eh provided an evaluation model s^ 

hm0m& ot\ ^Min^. dat^f falle»a .&^Gapitalizp on available cost , ; 

^ " " , ^ . ' . ■ ■ . ' . . ' _^ ■ - . ' ' ■ . _ 

and e^f^^^tito* This c^sw ^^ould have encouragad schools to 
i ^\ ' ' " ' ' ^ '-^ . ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

stand^f^i^tp^^gf am implemen^^^ation so that the , available data \ , 

-could iniirpreted as t QO^st effactivaness ratio, 

. im'pligatlons i^=or Laboratory Service ; 

15 th^oliant asks for* ^^^^^and really only wants^ a simple * ;» 
de^Qifiptio'^o^ S^pgrmm gostSp — then an abstracting of archival . , 
redOiT^Si tt^obtain a listlhg^^ these costs ^is apprppriatep -1^ \ 

' €hB (i^ii^nea^l^s ^hich jprogranza provides the most> effect for the 
least jiiori^yi than a aoat^aff^^ct^venes^ or cost-benefit analysis vr 
ia ap^f^^p^We. in ^ha ravi^Bwad cases # cost questions were ' 
always ^ii^pta^ and in turn tfcaa selected cost analysis methods 
were ^ppf^|flately either 4^^=oripti^ or oomparative, 

qgiton is^ why wtf^s simple (e.f dascriptive) cost 
quesft4^it^ coiiiistently posed in lieu of more elegant {e*g-# 
eCfed^ivfiti^w^t bs^^^^it) co^st^questions^. especially when these 
eKi^i^s ^tioifthat in many fi^ases existing data could have been 
anaiy^e^ \Jm a more eltgari^^ cost method* To answer this. ^ ^ 
questi^h/ IHs necessary explore the'" procassas which; ujjdarlie 

fch# l^r^niaata of the otigir^al cosfgyestlon posed by the ^ 

.* • . '• «• . - 
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educatbc "M ailaiit.. It is thii ^queptidn ^t^^ the- \ 

saliQtlbn Of a eost analysis method.;^ ■ - \ - V 

' DiieaM ions with avaiuators aiid review of m eases ^ suggest^ 
three faa tors ^hieh contribute the formulmtion .of -a eost '-. 
question by mn fduqatori • - ' ' = 1 ^ 

!• Is the edUjeatqr/oliertt f amliiar with cost anaiyaisrmet^i 
> If vthe dliertt is unaware of th© furl range of possible opst 
methods and; related questions that could be asjced^ ' then; only 
. the lowest« level> 'raost intuitively obvi 

Gah be .verbalised (e*g* what does the program V ' 

h2,. Does the olient^ waixt t© ;Jcno^ the relationship of oosts to \ ; 
-if feots? Would thit be-^u prograimnatid 
decision making? ' ^ * - . ^ 

IC it '^Qli tteallJV^ Idg^ls tieally^f easlble^ to 

eolleot' ef feats data (e .9 . V are the data already available? r 
is it possible to oolleot suoh ^data? eto.)7 " - 

A flowehart depiotihg oombinations of these eost faotors and 
their possible effeots oft the formulation of a cost question by 
the alient^^is= provided . in Fi^u^e IV rit should "be' noted "that ; this 
flowoharfc- predioated upon^the^ assumption tha% the evaluator as 
trained irt the use of post methbds. While irf-some oasee- this . 
aSBumptidn: may be unf ounded> the is^ua o{ ■ evaluator training 
needs rin the area^ Of \ oost ^analysis is beyond the seope of the 
present paper and will not be" dlsoussed^ here* -(For a^.d 
of NMTO^^raining needs/ see Gray ^ and Smi th/ %J , Needs 



assessment Sumnaryi Cost Analvsisy Polioy Analysis^ and Qther 
Evaluation Methods . Report No, 81 Of the Paper and Heport Series 
of the He^earch on Evaluation Program^ ^JSEL, ) ^ : 

First#^ let us look at this oase where the client is - 
knowledgeable about oost analysis methods, and ean verbalize oost 
questions "that. elicit the desired information about his/her 
prdgram, Referring to the^ flowehart in .Figure 1, in the first 
situation (1) > ^tha elient knows about oost/ analysis methods^ 
wants to. relate j program 00s ts to program^^f eots# and the datav 
aEft#_or can be made^ available, Here^^the solution is olear, ?The 
e valuator should assist the educator in obtaining the desired 



'Ii;thi Gliint knowltdgablt ■ , IS thiii i niid to rtlate 
. abQUtf^it analysis- mthods . iffieti oc outgoaii to. ' ■ : 
(arid dM . thif f fgif'. ask . : : ■ costs? ■ 



Is i ebit^effectiviniss 
doabli? 



Eviluitor*! toW 




Carry out: request 



Invistigate altif' 
nativi mthodi i i 
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Assiit in virbiliii-- . 
tisn. of loit.quiitieh 
and esndugt-sti^y ^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

Aiiiit'in varbillia^ 
tiqn of spit queation 
ind inviitigili - 
altemtlVi mithodi 



Aiiiit in varbili^i^ 
tion of €Oit quiition 
*and inviitig^ti / } 
: / altirnatlvi ffltthgdi 



FigurA Is f acteri affecting ths choitta of a ^ eost analpisinethod . 
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inkofmatlon using the appropriate eset method. It seems 
uttiikely y however / that • th is si tuition ooour s of tarif ^given the 
paua wty cbs tr^ff eot i veness : o^cos t^benef i t r esearah . evidenced 
in educational sitings • : . - 

: In the second situation (2) , the olient is knowledgeable- 
about eost. analysis methodSr*oan ask sophistiaated aost 
questions, and would use the information supplied by a 
^t--effeetiveness or eost-^'ienef it analysis. . SoWeyer> for some 
effects data are peraeived as unavailable. Here the 
evaiuator should explore plausible alternative data oolleotion 
modes (eVg.> use of archival data oi^ non^btrusive measures), 
"and/or suggest an al^ternative oost analysis method (e.g. ^ cost 
u tility^riniliau jof ^ oostjeff MtivenessX;* If -g^ere _ls_ a; need ^Joc^ 
information about program effects and program costs, then the 
information provided by a simple description of program oosts 

would clearly be. inadequate. Cost utility analysis might be a ' 

• . ^ ^ . - - .^-^ ^ ■ ' . . ^ ■. -. ■ 

reasonable alternative that wouW mote oldsely approKimate the V 

type of Information desired by ; the educator. - 

In the third situation- (3) ,^ the client is. aware of cost. 

analysis methodsv but only needs simple descriptive information, 

about the program. Accordingly, the evaiuator should supply the 

-requested descriptive information. Wiere is no ne'ed to explore 

the possibility of conducting a o^st^ef fectiveness study# since 

the generated information would not be of use to 'the client. 

Consider now the case where the client is unfamiliar with 

dost analysis methods^ Consequently #^ obst questions that would. 

elicit deseed information cannot be verbalised. Jhe evaiuator 

can act in two ways in this situation. One^: the 'eduoatdt's 

initiaX cost questions can be taken at face, value # assurai*gg that 

the corresponding cost methodology will provide the desired 

answers. Or# it can be recognized that a cost question cannot be 

knowledgeably ^sed when the types of cost analysis methods .are 

not under sti^d. Here the eyaluatpr should help the client better 

understand the available cost methods prior to^ facilitating^ th0 

varbalization of a cost question. It is presumed that most 

evalul^Qrs would assume this latter: role if appropriate and 

within %he realm of the evaiuator 's ability^ ^ 



; in the- f QUE th - situation (4) , the aiient ia unawai^e oost /i 

" ahalyii^ methodSr; but knows that irrformation about the ' V^^^^^^^^ ; 
; r rmlkkionshlp eMma^m ia nee4e* for mowjsr^ii^^io^ ^ 

' ^ prpgiam deoisio Given that contiitippf -\ara^:^^ r;^ 

' Eeiabnable : f a eoat study , it ia the' raaponaitility^ of * ^ ''^ 

evaluatoc to assiat :the client ' in ' . 

methoda/ f ©rraulation o£ an; aSpWprt^te ^QSt queatlo condua t 

;bf -"^th^ Study,! ; : ^ -^..^ ' ^^/'y'. ' " 

T In the fifth aituation(S),eondltiqn conduoiva for 

a eoat effeotiveness OE eost faenefi 

eduaatof about the varioua bost analysis me thoda, the^^f^ ^ 
should explain how abst feaa utility raethods will 

provide more information than would a simple dee wipt ion o^^ 
;progEam "coats* ^- ■' ■ -^'^^'^^ -■ : .\'^\'. 

Pinaiiyr in the sixth aituatiw^ C6)f while helping the olient 
understand boat arialysia methods it is found that the .client is 
hot Interested in ielat^ng cost informaW \ / ; 

; V. inf br^tioh.; ^ Xh .:thia situafeionr^^alternat ive jcmmmmn^ jm^^f K, / ^ 
suQft,as costr feaaibi'llty or s cost deacriptlonr should be 

suggested- v .."^^ • • - j 

^ *When donaidering the future of coat analysis methods for 
educational evaluation^ it is important to' understand h ^ 
factors affect the formulation of Cost queations by educators* 
As noted in this review* applicatibna of cost affectiveness and 
^bos^ ben^it meWoda Tare^ i^^^ — = — - 

evaluation- If this Is because educatprs do not know ho^ to ask 
such cost gueationsr then efforts shbuld be extended to educate 
educators about these/coat methods. If it is because there is 
little need for information about the relationship of program 
effects and program costa, then the utility of these methods for 
educatiorial evaluatibh ahould be questioned. J^inallyr if it is 
because conditiona are rarely conducive for conducting cost- 
/ effectiveness or cost-benefit studies^ then perhaps alternative 
; coat methods (such as coat utility^ cost feasibility* or program 
budgeting) should be/developed and promo^t^ if the latter two 
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^ eond it ions hold; then jUiflutility of tiie f our oomMn coat 

- analysis categp^i^s (eqat benefitV oost effeetiveness, cost 

; utility/ and ^bst feasibility) ^or edaQa 
. b# sariougly -^g^iiett if the fofraer aondit^ph ex 

. ' ; eyaluators need to more actively train eduoit 

\ . 'aviiiaiii obst^ ana^lysis methods wh^n oailed in tovhelp 

V^; : • a qost related quest ions -f^:"; " ~ 70 ^ . 
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^ CASE 1 



Dee is ion Sltuat lQn 



^3 



III 1980 a stud^^as" wnduated ' iii ' ? large TO#tr©^liW^ sehoolv 
dlstcirt to datarmine: th^ mQSfe coet-^Miaiant means o£ providing 
bu#^©rvlca. are© aWMnafeiyes were epmparedi^{l) dlstf lat.^^^ ■ 
pvdecdhip o£ a q^siipiate fl of buses, (2) a aorttraet with an . 
Independ^rit ocgatfizatipn to pcc^ide all seryica^ or {3). a,^ ^ 
<:jombl«atiSuri pf distriat;ownetahip> and adntraa^ l^hit third 

alternative w« tl^ ^5 *5;^ v 

study was- th^ schQpi distcidt transpor t at i©n departments i ; ^ 
requested an ^gtimate of >ha eosts assoai^ted with the Uiree 
alt^natives. v Th#, administration of the school, district intended 
to niake recframendations to the school l^ard based on the f^^ 
^-^7- ^apveral cpntesctual yariab 
of the study. For eKampler. projecting -the rate :pf growth of; the 
sqhbbl diatrlot and Its transportation heeds was p - 
Although the ^ district itudant ^Iderahip had grown anv average of 
11 percent yearly oyer the previous- 10 ^aarff^ there vms some ; 
evidehoe that this irate of grow to; might ^notcontlhue,: In 
additionr^the district had rebently purchased a compute program « 
designed to Increase the effloienby of bus routing syeterts.v If 
the afflcieitoy wereVlncreaSiid^ it is likely, that the result would 
be a a^areaae in the transportation needSr in spite of continued 
growth in^ ridershif • . ^ ^ ^ .\,_^_ / 

: - FbrVfihe^ purposes^ of th^s atudyi \ ' = . C: U v 

# An 11 percent growth rate, was assumed; tiecessitatin^ the 
vS addition of three buses a^dSby 000 travel miles per year. 

• Nb increase in effieieney resulting from th computer - 
program was assumed> and cost of routing was to be 
maintained by the *schTOl district^ regardless of whi^^ 
transportation alternative went into effect. 



A 20 year"^Valuat£on'pjeri©d wis assumed^ since it, avoided 
biasing against ship ^i w^ich raquirad a large initial, 

capital inveft^n^. ^S5^^ - ■""^u ' ' " 

Inflation was XgftOJf® 3 ^;einoe-l=t:- was assumed to impaet 
equally upon alf "^fm^jalternativga.. ; 1 



approach used in tliis-^study was^ simply to calculate and 
compare total costs for each^ltrirattive* GQst factors were 
identified aad valued in a^ f oM^^step^pcocgss.^^^.Jnitiallyr a 
literature review was conducted ta grovj^dfe^lii^rmation on 



district*ownership versus contracting and^tp^^^^^^ 
approaches previously used in ihvestigating^ thts problem, 
sicorST^intirviVws with^ trie loh©3l^dlst3|ictt:an^^ 
w,ere conductedl in order to better understand ihe operations 
associated with the provision of travel iervidi^^^ 
\transportati6n budgets of A^e present and^ othe£> ichool^districts 
were reviewed H^^^^^^er to ^^Se^ oategori^a ^inc%^ed in 

travel budgets'^nd to set ^tip the proposed- budget in a fferm usable 
to the district* Firiallyrkschoolvfaus manufacturers, banks, . 
leasing firms^ cbntrtctors^^, and . the national contractors V ' 
association were col|ta6ted ito obtain information on the: ?: 
availability and costs:^ of purchasing a fleet of puses. . 

Cost of Drstrrct Qwnership^ :fr — _ . .^^ — — ^ ______ — „ 

I^o estimate costs of school district opey^on pf the entire 
transportation systems fixed and annual cdKs weiejideritlf ied. 
In this situation, a fixed cost was referred to as the initial 
financial outlay required to begin the program. Fixed costs 
includeds " ■ . ^ 

m bus acquisition costs - _ 

^ • bus replacement costs 

^ • laftd acquisition costs . > ■ 

: • building costs ; 
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?V Annual eoste wef© idiintified as thoee tliat would be e3^end©d* 
/yearly- to maintain the program. The following annjial costs were 
idefitifiedi C . 



i\t Maintenance and operatipn dosts^ 

r -;-.^ - -l^" - wageS" . ..- '. 
'■: / • 2*v repair aosts 
' ; 3*" insuranoe 

aI fuel and supplies\ 

Bs.^^^'^ministration Ctssts 

4^-- ■ -. ^ -li-- wages, • . .' ri 
^ i 2- supplies 



Monetary values ^, were assigned thp fisced costs in^several 
ways, The logic behind tfie major" fiKeq eostf bus acquisition^ 



was as £ollbws* At the time^of 
a twd-^part transportation systi 
provided routing for ^11 buses 



the^ig^dyth^^ schooled istria^^^had 
ft; wherAf the school district * 
and owned 70 buses, . r^t contraoted 



for the use of an additional ^3:^3\iimm^ so in orSer to assume 
full re^onsibility for the tcansBiM . 
would need to be purchased. 'Furtfifer, replacement buses would 
have to be purchased each year jAhe types and sizes oi these 
buses were estimated baspd on those currently used by the 
contractors. . . . 

. ' Three bus purchase alterrfatives were ^onsideredi 

r ' • to buy a fleet of new buses 

_ _ . to^ buy a fleet- of ^ used buseSf ^ — ^ — ^_ _ 

. ' _ . ♦ to buy die ^contractor 's JEleet. 

Costs for new and used Wses w^re estimated from ourrent 
market prices for each bus^ as provided by banks^ bus . . . 

manufacturers, and leasing firms. Cost of the contractor's fleet 
was estimated using a shadow pricing approach^ because the 
contractor^ was unwilling to cite a price for the fleet. In 
shadow pricing, the value of a product is estimated from the 
market price of a similar product- In this instance, the cost of 
the contractor's fleet was valued based on the coet of a similar, 
used fleet. 



- j^-:other fixed apsts included" lanh acquisitioa and building 



Gp^'t^:v9©cessary tQ a6ooraodata the nwrif^effe* \Th«e 
:aCQdraroodation^ we^re consider #3 s^^^ v^c^^, w . > . v - 

> f liifi^ ^^se ,o^-uland already owned, 
:^ B?^^ ednatruction of -a-buildir^^^ 

:/ ^ • v^^rdgase of the' pontraotbr ' a f aeitity> ; ; ' % "^f 

■ : • . pucaha^^^ <6f land arid building of ai faollttyV / • 

AgaiHf apsti to based on ' 

market and shadow/ priding teahniques. Thm momi of buiiding on; ; 
the previodei^ piw was eatlinated using square foot 

eonstrucfti&i eiost?s^*^as a atorage facility, : Purqhaae 

of the qohj;^a^r) a Of aaillty was; s^dow priaed based on the ^ 
^avetige^'Viiiiiii^^if^u^ 

market vaiie ^^f ^he third^ land sita was added tq an awra^ 
estimate ^of^b^ild^ng costs to arjcive at a^price for :aia% 
alterhatlye*' -.. ■ - . .. ^ : ' " i^--- :V ^ - 

: The total annual doata for maintenanoa:and op#ra^i©0>^ 
estimated f rom^extlSi«#^ Ibada and f rpm knowledge'^^^^^ 
staff qurrehti^ eriplpyed by the; oontr^actif^ firm. Projected: \. 
wages were palduiated , f rom the. average salary for ^'aoh ^aition* 
Projeoted bus driver wages were estimated based, 6n the average^ 
hourly rate for dity drlvera^^and .bn the numb 

drivera preaently work for the Gontraoting service, Hepair oosts 
were estimated -Srom pr^sent^repair, dpsta and 

remain relatively stable over the next 20 years, vinsuranaef \ 
fuel# and supply costa were estiraatedv from similar present 
values. In terras 6f .adinlniatration Pp^^^^^ again wages were 
eatimated bMed on pi^Pjeoted personnel^ needs and on average 
wages, Similarly^i;: pripe aupplies was based on exiating ; 
:needs, In.paloulatlhg the p^iae of toe' above eostsV the 11 
pero en t system/ growth ^r|Et^ w^s taken into aeGount, ihe reader ia 
enGouraged toippriaUit th> 

deaGriptions^o0 theBe GalPUlations. ; . ^ 
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Cost of Gohtrae ting ^f^ Sagvioe- v f • v 

-The saeond alternative Was /ta^oontfaet tor all bus services, 
• Estimating cob€s of this alternative donaisted of only two' * V ^ 
:edmjtohentst: : (1) t^ eost of 

> a^inistration and routing . -Baoause the cqntj: actor had^taken 

intOr^dcount a number pf othar components; of sa^vice When , . 

determining qontraot eosts^ only the total corii^ract dost; wai^ ^ 

re^Ortad by the researcher, Total aosts for QOntraotihg were 
. baaed" on ^the projected miles of s^vice and on the average charge 

per mile* Bstimateii of dia trio t administratis w#re based 

. on reduations of current staff that woul^ be let go when th^ 
^district ceaged to provide bus services, tost of routing 
f .^^aCT^ices was/ based on present costs of the serviqe* 



— dost of . Combining Ownership - and VContracting „ 

\ " JThe Ithird alternative was to / combine; district- ownership and^ 
cohtradting, ^ ^o cost analysis was conduated on :;fchis a 
- becaus^ analysis of; the CQ^ asspciatfd ifith the „ _ 

.s«ond aiter natives also identified the costs .'incurred from , 
^opting the third alternative** ^ discussion of this rationale 
can be fio.und in the next section* \ -:\ 

Results and Decisions ' 

-^he total dOst of ^district o on- 
the follbwing assumptionss (1) a new fleet of buses would be , 
purohased because of the high estimated costs associated with 
maintenance and replaceiiant of used buseSr and . (2) a new facility 
would be; built on land the district already, owrted, since that was 
the least expensive alternative* ^ - 

- To compare accurately each alternative^ the annual costs were 
conver^M to preseht value, giving them a common t^ A 
\ "discount" or interest rate of i*SS was used to determine the 
present value of the annual costs associated with each 
/alternative. This discount rate is an estimate of return . 
district would realise if the funds were used/ for something othe,r 

■ _ ' ' • .16^ ■ ^ . . / ■ 

:\::::..:.V-:/;;;:...,./;;/:.;v:;:^ 
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than tiartMfeof 

_ oraer ship with those of qontiractinif wlien eQnv#fted to present 
yatuesr showed a 5.3 pirdanfc dtf f ar enaSf with Qonti^mating i / > W = 

^ X^Q,7M,A5B) hmijig lesa eicpensiv^; than district ownecahip : 
($53^473^4621 • This q©st aavantage was maintairied evan whan ^ 
valuas wiri anhualizedV: The 3,9 pecaent eopt dif f erehoe ftetween 
ownership and eontrmeting was again in favor of contraqting 
Thesa Gosts are suinmarized in^ Table Isi- 

aiven the minimal differenaes alternatives^ the 

re searcher sugges ted fteirioua oonsider ation of the thiEd V . 

^aiteirnatiyer joint ownership and eontrAetlng* Gp^ts were not 
disoussed for this ^hird alter\iative, beaauee the previous . 
arialysea had shown that : ownerships costs i arid oontr a 

.. were:, nearly equalv^ ^ ConBegiientl^^ pg infe ^4^g^t _ 

qualitative advantages of adopting the third alternative, : - 

Firsts given the unprediotablegeowyi rate of the sohpol 
syatemr the burden of inGreasing or deoreasing bus needs oould be 
placed on the contraator. A second adyantage was seen as 
resulting^ fro^^^^ schTOl Siitriet*^ abl^ 

with the,oontraotor*a aosts« These ooinparlsons ipight enoourage 
^ th^ district arid obntraotor to keep their doata minimal- 
Fihally, if oontraating ooatsrose to an unreasonable levels the 
sohool district would ^ not be eh timely ^d^ the 
confer ac tor, . Based on this study^ the eKiating method of joint 
^own^rshlp and coritracting waa maintained* ^ 

FO11OW--U0 " ' ^ 

Two' year a later a follow-up study was requested/ ap the 
original Jtudy was tepeat^d. At this time^ the original 
projection that the trtnapprtation syatem would grow at a rate of 
11 percent and 30^000 miles per year was found to be irivalid. 
This was due partly to tlie instailatidn and use of the 
computer igedr bus routing syatem # which reduced the need for buaea 
from 280 to 239* Given the atabiliied growth and iMreaaed bus 
route efficiency, the follow-up study found the Qosts of distriat 
\oimershlp to be algnlficantly lower than^ those of contracting, ' V 
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Table 1:1 



COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT, VALUE 
or THE Two ALTERh^TlVES . 



DISTRICT OWNERSHIP CQNTRAET 



YEAR^ ' ANNU^ MSTS FREMNT VALUE^ ANNUm. OISTS - PRESENT j/ALLC 



/ 1 








, 5 137 295 






M^p£^ ^^^^ 


5 SSI 2fi3 


4 709 958 

- - ^ ' p ^ ^^^^ 




■ PylT/Py /OP 




5 73S 36S 


4,317,9QP ' 












t 








3 62S 335 


■ 6 - 


^j053|713 


3,431i208 


5,867,663 


3,325,756 


7 


* ' S,07f|ii^ 


3,134V807 


■5,911,763 


- 3,048,221 


8 


g IDS ^fiS 


2 863 958 


5,955,863 


2,795,691 


f : 


6,131,641 


2,616,463 


5,999,963 


2,560,274 


10 


- - 6,157,617- 


2,390,313 


_ 6,044, 0«. 


2,346,233^ 


11 


6,306,800 


. 2,227,180 


' -■.*6,088,163 


2,149,971 


* ■> 12., ^-V- 


6,361,^5 


i5,043:,582 , 


1 6,132,283 


1,970,024 


13 


; 6,387,211 


1,866,663 


' .6,176,363 


1,805,043; 


: 14 


6,413,187 


• 1,705,033 


6,220,463 


1,653,795 . 




^,467,042 


1,570,398 


; 6,264,563 


1^515,144 r 




6,483,018 


1,42BJ611. 


6,308,663 


■ 1,388, 049* 


17 


6,518,m 


1,304,825 


6,552,763 


. 1,271,552 


18 


6,544,970 


1,191,745 


6,396,863 


1,164,777 


. If 


6,570,946 


: ; 1, 088^448 


_ 6, -440, 963 


: 1,066,917 ; 


20 


6,524,922 


.983,240 


: 6,485,063 


■ . 977,234 


TOTAL 


126,038,862 


■ 53,473,462 


, 121,322,280 


'50,788,458 
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l_ Ttm piif pbs© of felVis 
that would enable the: school di^riat to draw ^leir own v ? ; ; 
ophoiusibni. about thS ohoide oB a transportation iyst em;, V^^ ^ 
Cpnsequeh tly / no ©xpl ioi t reoopnenda tions for change fWeirjt made * 
At the^irae of this reviawr the sehool dli trie t had eontinaed tO;^ 
maihtairi the joint o%mecship and oontraGting option* s 

Suianiary- : ;.. : ' ' -V " ""^^ ^- / ' 

Am m deaision--inaking aid/ the report provided the school 
distriot with enough information to iaake an informed judgment. 
The abhbol diatrict was very satisfied with the adQuracyf ■ , 
preaehtation# and utility of both the original and follow-up = 
reports. This satisfaotioh .was subsequently dodumented in a 
-iiorinal--4etter of rappre^^ 
ever received from a oonaultaht." " 

: The prihdipal investigator (PI)^^^^ w^^ reasonably satisfied with 
the initial study and felt thaty while the oost 'astiraates may not 
have tieeh exadt^ the estimated proportibnal differende between 
the alternatives was aaeurate « , This study was vety^J|horough and 
could serve as a model for future studies, The^ PX was oareful tov 
identify all relevant cost? faotors and to use appropriate prieing 
prooeSurea* The follow-up study # however > shed light on an : 
additional prooedure, that- might have, inpreased the validity of 
the original sj^udy, : ' ^ ' ^ V 

ignoring the fibtential effe ot thafc the ne w oomputerized , 

routing system Would have on'diBtriot transportation needs - 
greatly affeeted the oost estimates of the two alternatives, A 
sensitivity analysis may have shed light on; thtf^ importanoe of the 
aiflisumption about system growth. This analysis would simply 
provide different oost estimates for eaeh possible growth level 
of^^ system transportation needs. These differential costs .could 
then Be compared to see how different, growth assumptions would 
affeet th^ oost estimates- .Future studies might inelude a 
sensitivity analysis when a cost estimate is based on a tentative 
assumption* . ^/ . . , \ 



' ■ '\ "■' - /■ - "=■'■."' ■ Pea is ion Situation ' ■ = ■ 

in 1979 a study was ebnduetad to datSOTina the ^^^aaibility of 
a pupil transportation oooparativa foe Sevan r , 
jdistffiots, ^ Thm State Legislature and Sup^intand#nt of Public 
jnstruGtibn wera looking Cic wmys to raduae eKpanditures for 
pupil transportation programs. The "Suparintandent providad funds 
for the inveitigation ot t feasibility of a rural' v / 
transportation dooper at iva, v 
.,.:^o vJjidapenda 

a transportation oooperat iya ^:was assessM by examining the ^ 
faoilltias and transportation odsts for eaoh distriot,' Second, . 
having astablishad the- naad for a transportation; o^par^tlve^^a 
model for a transportation oooparatiya was' davaloped* The ;* ^ 
>ropoiad ^dei wi llT liot be^da tailed ~£n thi s ^asa ^ tudy Howe ver ^ 
the steps taken to identify oosts and savii^s assoolated with 
adoption of the modal- will be disaussad. V 

Calculation of costs and ;savii^s was predidatad on! tha 
following considerationsi . * . ^ ' , ^ ^ ' 

• System growth for aadh district was estimatad from 

, grow th o vat the„ 19 TT^-li? r_ t©^ 1978^ 197 i^ agademld ^rtrs^^ 

♦ In some die trie t's> one-time ^GapltalinVastraanta for . ^ 
the purchasa of neV buses distorted th^ 
transportation expenditures. For examplaf if a v . 
distriot has allqcatad money for bus purohasas in one 

" *yaar# their budget w^s^ teinporarily i in ^ 

, oomparison to dlstriots whare no major capital 
ytfarpandituras ware allocated* To take' this distorting 
Wotor into account, coroparisorts bafween districts 
were often drawn two ways s : some iiio^^^ 
eKpenditura and axoluding capital expenditurav^ -^T^ 
providad a mora aceurate^^asis for ebmpar 

districts^' . '.y\ - . ■ ■ 
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^' ■ . * study 1 

Methodology/ , . , . . «r 

The NWREL staff used a multifaeeted appreaah' to the . 
injipstigation of this problem- Firet^ a team qf oonsultants 

Mfisi ted each distriot slti to review tran^ortation faoilitiea 
and to examine cost Vreoofds;. At this time/ interviews were 
oonduo^ed with administrative and mmintenanae staff to assess ^ - 
their peraeption of the need for, and feasibility of i a ' 
tEanspof tation oMperative* : In addition, state and distript 
transportation budgets and other relevant materials dealing with 
transportation aomtB, were examined in order to identify cost 
categories and^pl^endltures* - . 

Based /on these avenues .of investigationr Equipment and 

^f aa ili ty^ iie^s of ^ ea eh _d is 

aomparisons. ^E^h Gomparison was presented in tabular , form * A 
: list of all aomparisons follows-^ j ■ ^ 

I Pi St r i ct^ by-Pi at r i a t Compar i sons . . 

1. Fieet size (including regular and reserve buses). . 

2. Number of studfents transported ^- ^ 

3. Pero en t increase in enng^llment - 

4* Transportation expenditures . ' 

a.- Total% transportation and per pupil expenditures* Per 
-: pupil-expenditure was calc^ - 
transportation es^enditure by the, number bf students . 
transported. ^\ 

' S - ■ 

b^ Peroentage Inerease^ifi tran^ortation expenditure. This 
figure ranged from 6»1 percent to 54*2 pereent 
increases. Several factors which affected^ this figure 
V were identified and taken into account* Increase-in 
transportation expenditure was re-calculated after 
subtracting from the total expenditures the effects of * 
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(1) one'-tirae capital jexpenditures for equipment 



(2) - percent inerease in enrollment . . - - . - 

, (3) percent inareas© in. inflation as indicated by the. 
Consumer Price Index (12^31) " based on local rates 

c- Transportatian expeftdituree. per bus (total expenditure 
divided the number of buses)' % / 

Si Percentage of total rtiWage eligible 'for r eimbursement by the 
state- (The state reimburses school districts for 90 percent 
of the cost of approved regular and- handicapped 'to-and-'f pom ' 
busing and some special programs,) ^ - ; . 

6. Percentage of total operating hours eligible for 

re imbursement by :the state. . (Number of reimburaable ^ 
operating 'hours d^ided by total operating hours. ) 

7. Seat utilization. (Number of students transporated divided 
by number of bus seats is inaoour ate , since most buses cover 
more thart one route^ daily. Since the niinber of runs^per bus 

^"^"is idiosynbritio "^i^^^ 

utilization factor was oaloulated based on the average number 
of miles each bus traveled ^divided by the number of pupils 
transported. " This figure was viewed as tentative since 
^ distriots covering a large number of miles and with fewer- 
students would have to drive more miles per pupil. In 
general^ however^ a district with a large number of miles per 
bus and 'low number of miles per pupil was seen as more ? ~ - 
ef f ioient than a -distriat wite high bus mileage and high per 
pupil mileage.) 

8. Personnel as a peroehtage of transportation expenditures. 

9. Number and types of full-time employees. 

10. Number of new buses needed due to increases in enrollment by 
__ 1985, This calculation was based on JUie following formula^^ 

Number of new students W X Percent transported 
Average number of students per bust 3) 

(1) figure supplied by the office of the V 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
^ (2) estimated previously in the study 

* (3) estimated previously in this study 

11. Number of replacement buses needed by age and type of bus. 
It was assumed that conventional' buses would be, replaced 
after 10 years and transit buses replaced after 20 years. 

12. Total additional buses needed by 19 8 5r based on the sum of new 
\ buses needed and replacement buses needed. 
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/ In. addition to quantitative comparisons described abpve^ 
qiialitative comparison w©r€ also^ drawn teetwe en TChobl 
districts, ^mirihg site yisits visual examinations wers eondifc ted 
on the conditioa of t^e Jeqtiipment and f aeilities of aaeh district 
and subsequent transportation needs^ were projectedt^ 

Hesults and Decisions : ^ 

Based on these quantitative and qualitative data, and oa 
fecbmmendations made by the school district superintendents,^^ the 
Lab staff eo|icludtd ^^at a transportj ^lon coo^ was a 

plausible alternative to the existing transportation systems* It 
was suggested that four of the seven of the reviewed districts : 
had an immediate need for improved transportation facilities and 
should be considered "core" members of the CTOperative* These 
fqufT'dis^ric ts would be ^dependent ru^n the cooperat lve~ f or the — 
entirety of their transportation needs, Three districts had 
sufficient facilities to maintain independent transportation 
.services* It was suggested that these three districts be 
included as "associate-" members in the cooperative and be allowed 
to utilize the facility for major service neeSs, " - 

Given the observed need for improved . transportation services^ 
the Lab staff worked in conjunction with- the district 
superintendents to develop a model for a transportation 
cooperative. This model is described in detail In the full ■ , 
report- Only costs will be discussed in the following-section. 



- - ■ Study 2 . .... ..^ 

Methodology ^ ■ 

Cost analysis of the proposed transportation coop^ative was 
conducted in a global, almost eKclusively qualitative manner* 
Only two cost factors were cbnsld#red* The first calculated cost 
for constructing and equipping a new centralized b"using. 
facility. The eoht of such a facility 4^as estimated based on the 
market price of average per-square-foot costs of a similar 



facility. Land acquisition costs were estimated given the 
assumption of 000 #n acre; Mst.^^^^^ either 6f these 

aokt : eatimates wa» not /^provided in th© report 4 .,, J : : 

Costs and cost savings asspciated : with iraplemetation o,f th^- 
pepperative were also considered, flbur ar^s pfi potential ; : ; 
savii^s for each district' were FirstV sayings in . 

maintenance were suggested- to result from improved pceventi,ve and 
route maintenahce forrbuses* This i^rovemerit in maintenance ^as 
suggested to result in a decrease of,_"break^ownV costs. In 
additionr savings of wages of 3 s8 full-time mechanics were 
calaulated, The^pro^sed mgd^ had indicated that 3 ft^wer 
meahanics would be needed in a centraliMd facility than in ^ 
distributed facilities. Overallf a 30 percent savings for 
cooperative core members was estimated in toe area of maintenance 
costs* The derivation of this 30 percent aav was ^ot 
.descried* ' ■ ■^•^■'^ ^ -.^ ■=•' - ' 

The second area of aaviiKfS was suggested to result from 
purchasing buses and equipment in bulk rates, AlthQagri the 
researchers were unable to .document exact savings rates, poesi^le 
-savings ©£ S--10-percent were projected .1. 

The thi£d area of savings was seen as a resjulb of increased 
ef f icienc^ in bus routing schedules, A 10 . percent savings due to 
this iro^rease in efficiency was suggested, althiQugh again thp^ 
source pf this savings estimate was not documented* • 

The fourth area of savings was irt the area of safety and 
training* Although long-range savings was expected to accrue in 
this area, no monetary value was fixed to the savings* These 
sources of potential savings were suiraed and a total cost savings 
reported, ^ 

Results and Decisions ' 

._ _. . " — ° 1 . . 

The report concluded first that a schocil bus coop«ative 
among thi seven distripts was feasible* Second, after developing 
a model for such a cooperative, savings of up to 11 percent, of 
their transporation budgets for each district were estimated, 
^e Super intendent a seemed plfased with the study according; to 



: the pi* However^ at thie point in time, no transporation 

cooperative has been established as a result of the. study. The 
FX ^ttcibuted this ^^o a state decision not to. fund, the ^ 
oooperative, rather than- to elient dissatisfaction with the 
study. No follow-up serviees have been requested. 



Sungnary - - , - 

- The PI felt that the Study provided a gTOd portrayal of 
savings for the proposed model. Qnm. noted strength of the study 
was involvement of the aohools in the study, Sohool inyoj^yement 
and subsequent ooimunication %fas ref leeted in th^ level of ^ 
qualitative assessment aondua^^ Ln the study. A olear weakness 
of the study^ however^ was the globalr non-quantified # analysia 
of oosts and savings of the proposed model. ^ 

— ^his study TDight -have presented a stronger^argument. if_tt,had^ 
been more fooused on identifioatlon of the need, and development 
bf-^ models for a transportation aooperativei The oost. qomponent 
of the study was not given suffioient attention to justify its 
Inoluslort- Although oosts were dlsoussed and figures projected, 
there was not" enough evidehoe s uppsr ting the saving estimates to - 
make them credible* - \ 

Fir^t, little or no justifiMtion was given for oost estimate 



data. Seoond, the oost data^'were always presented in total sum 
•figures rather than detailed component oosts. ^This omission 
leads the reader to question ^hat faetors oontributed to the 
total cost. Finally^ there was no attempt to take the oost^^ 



figures beyond the point of eost deseription. For a project as 
extensive as the present transporation oooperative# an initial 
oost description can be misleadingi^ present and annualized cost 
figures need also to be calculated for a more accurate picture of 
program costs. Indeed ^ the inadequate costing out of the model' 
(which itself had clearly been thoroughly and carefully 
developed) may have shadowedf or drawn attention from ,r a worthy 
model. 
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In sum"/ the qualitative depictions of thi school aist^rr4:ts, 
the quantitative dlsfefiat by diitrdct oomparisoni, 'and the - 
deyeloj^mentj'of . a mbdel . f : 
convincing * Hbweve^ , adding, on ythe^ cost dimensions would, have 
inprdved this etpdy considerably. = ^ ^ « - 



( 
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: - - ' ' ; . .:V- ; / - J i teciaion- Situation ^^^hi ^':,i..-~y:^ l-^y'(-:: 

^ ^ jCaga; Study 3 also investigated tb^ feaslM a sahool 

bus qooperative. In 1979 the State Legtalature and the State - J 
Siapeirintendent lublie Ins true tionfequte^ a atiiaV thit woi^a 
irivestlgate Ways to raduce eosts ih pupil tEah^octatlbri 
systems. S^oifioaliyr: a study of tiie feasibility of a 
transportation dooperativa foe 21 sohool distriats was 
requested* \ Kie districts represented a divWSe rah^ 
from a large urban distriot with 7^602 -^students and 46 buses to a 

^jter^ ^roa3^1> llte^ 3 1 ^s t ude nt s ^^n^ ^ : .j^i^^iil 

gfeographioal range was 40 miles east to wast and 40 miles north 

. to south*' : ■ " . . [ ..^ - ; : - ^ . ■ V ■ - : ^ - = ■ 

The methodology desaribed in Case Study 2 was replioated in 
this , study and will hot ba detailed har# again. In general, 
howevetf^ two independent^ studias-w^ 

the need for a cooperative was assessed by a^mining toe 
f acilitias and growth needs of aacH of the districts* Second^ a^ 
model for the cooperative was developed and its potent ial cost 
savings discussed* 

• • • . - : Study 1 - - ■• 

Methodology . ' 

. . Using the site visit, interview and records analysis methods 
desoribed in Case 2r district by distriot comparisons ware 
drawn* l^ese comparisons are described belowi 

District by District Comparisons > 

1. Fleet size ' ' ; ■ .. , - ' . 

2, Number of students transported , 
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'3- Transportation esc^enditure with capital removed (to remove 
the effects of one-time !t\ajor eKpenditures whieh dietorit the 
btudget) . ?_ . ^ . ; 

a) cost per pupil (total expenditure divided number of - 
- ^ students transported) ^ . . - 

, : ■ b) . cost- p^f bus '(total expenditure divided fay number of 

buses) ' ' _ 

_ e) - G©st«per miie ^otal e3^enditure divided^ byunumbec bf - 

' miles traveled) 

;d) percent :Of total mileage eligible for . mtmtmh , ' ' 

reimbursement ,9 , ' ^' . - • 

e) ^ dost per operating hour (total es^enditura. divided By ^ ^ 

numbeir gf operating hours) 

f ) ^ . cost per reimbursable operating hour ■ -^^ 

4. ^ Seat utilization (number of seats on a. bus divided by number 

of student^ transported) * This factor should be greater than 
one to show that buses are being used on more than one run 
daily- . „^ - - - 

5. Personnel as a percentage of the total expenditure 



6. The number of personnel ;(e,gp# superintendent , sup 

"^ clerical mechanics^ maintenance^nd.^dr4.ver^)-^^^~^^- 

. _. .. . - ...... i» . ■ ... -. ....... , *- . . ^ . . . . ■ . - - . .. 

TOe; need f or a cooperative was defined and two alternative 

.. .... ^ ' '_ " ■ ^ - ' ^ ■ 

models were described^ In each model, the construction of two 

major facilities was recoirasended and core and associate districts 

that would contract with the facility for services were described, 

/ Study 2 

■ft . 

Methodology ' ' 

The cost of building two facilities was estimated based on . 
inarket prices of average construction costs and average real 
estate costs for each building site* Specific costs were 
delineated, but no rationale was provided for cost factor 
component s. or for cost estimates, because the state would 
reimburse the diatriqts for 90 percent of ^e costs of building 
the cooperative, methods of financing' the riemaining 10 percent 
were discussed. 



Results . : ^ ^_ , _ 

A pdtantial« savings was aatiei^ted> but ns^ mpnatairy figure 
was reported. . . - , ... - " :% 



Summary , - ^ ^ ! 4 - . — 

A pupil transportation ecjoperative has b 
partly as a result of this study, l^hm sohdol districts evidenoed 
great satisfaction with th© re^rt, and report^C^that it was 
iristramental in justifying^ the develogp^ o^ 
The PI was also s-atlsf ied with the. study . and^^ f eit that it 
provided a good explotiation of CTOperative alternatives* - 

Two articles describing the resultant cooperative entitled - 
•The Washington EKperiment" and "Washington to-op Holds Line On 
Costs* were published Hn the February/^EQh 1982 edition of 
^ School Bus Fleetv r The second article -reported-a 20 percent- to- 
~^^percent savings on cost of parts purshased and repair charges 



for assoqiate cooperative members being half that of retail 
repair * shops* Both articles spoke highly of the sucoiiss of the 

^cooperatives and recommended that other districts consider a 
cooperative system* 

This study did not. delineate costs or provide monetary ; 
estimates ,everi thoi^h it is prfsen^d as a cost feasibility 
itudy. Instead^ anticipated savings in the areas of maintenancef 
operationsr purohasingv driver arid safety training were; discussed 
in the abstract. This theoretical co^arison of Jcosts associated 
with indepWndent yersus cooperative transportation^systam^^ 

^conviricirig argument in favor of tiie establishment of a 
CQoperative* This theoretical app^ was more Qredible than 
the crude or non^d^fendable cost estimates reported in Case 
Study 2* This cost study does a good job of detailing areas of 
potential savings without placing a monetary value oh the savings. 
The study was concise, comprehensive ^ and well written, ;lt 

-made exeellent use of tables to present C9raparative data for the 
21 districts. Further, verbal capsuiigations of the tabled 
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materials drew attention .to important, points in the tables, ^ 
Cfitioal differences between various district-transpqration needs, 
ware clear after reading this report* The report is a good 
ekample of a cost Mtudy which does not aalaulate- monetary cost- ^ 
figurjes.v ^e aspeot 'of the study tha be strerigthened 

would be the - identification of . eost factors*^^^^^^^ 
could have been paid to identification of ^ecif id coat factor s^ 
or ingredients, rather than using total cost figures, .For 
example, the components of construotlng a facility co 
been delineated rather thin using -total cpnstr'bqtion as a ^ 
factor*^ This attention to cost factors would: make clearer -,the^. -x 
magnitude of the project than does a sum construction cost 
factor* KbVmonetary valuation would be necessaey for the 
detailed coet. component factors in order to transmit tte idea of 
project magnitude and compleKity* 
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- - This pro j eat took advantage of existing Title t evalua^iqn - 
data and attempted to dayelap a rat^el/ for evaluation for futufe 
use at.'the^^ffiA - level* ■^• ^ ■ .-■•^^ ■■^ ''^ 

- Detailed steps of this study; Will -not be outlined beoauaef in 
this ease ^ cost ^ata are merely a araall part of a larget-^soale 
pro j eat* ' However r oost^ata are used in an ihteMStijig ma 

and warrant mention. 



Methodology V . . ' .■ 

Cost per pupil was the unit of oost reported in the study, 
^.though ,the origin of the aost figure was not reported, it is. 
assumed ^o . have been part^ ^pf AJ^outinel^ ?^iif data* _ _pf^ ; ^ „ L 
interest here is the manner in which th^oost per pupil figure 
was inoorpor%ted into the evaluation modeli For two; years a 
significant {p< *0S) oorrelation was found between per pupil oost 
arid pupil gain. . That is, the higher the project funding leveli^ 
the greater the gain^iri student aehievement* 

Onoe the relationship between oost and adhievem^ was noted, 
f uVther Imalyses Itfe^ 

addour|t. / A series of ahalysea of qbvarianoe were oonduoted to 
compare the effects of different ma truqtional approaqnes on 
student achievement where^per pupil oost differenoes were 
partialed out. 
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^Results and DiscussiQn 



^ Thi^ used e^it p#r pup^ 

Pirsty doit per p used as a deSGriptoc for tha purpose oi 

ptogr am compa r i son . Second ^ post per pupil was treated as a < 
var labia and coriel^ with otiiei: yarl^blies * onee-^ the , 

relationship between aost and aohie^ement was dQeuraented^ the y /-\ 
af f edts\of oost CQuid be partTialed , out ; In order to^proyid^ a - . ^; 
better pia^re of the relatiorts^ip. between instruetrional atyiss: 



and aohievement 
Sunroary 



^ " The purpose of the projeot was to provide a model that 
utilized exiatlhg data for ffiA evaluatipns, TOe report appeared 
to have available cost and effeet data for oonstfeuotloh o 

' aos t^^^ffee txvei^ 
was no way to determine if schools were uniform in program 
Implementation # and oortsequently^it was inappropriate to form 

'aost--ef fectiveness ratios. This study was unique in that rarely 
are oondit ions so favorable for a cost analysis in terms of 
readily ayallable oost and effeatlvenesa data. Perhaps aohools: 

^ eould have been enoouraged to standardize Implementation . 
prooediires so that iuture evaluations oould take full advantage 
of the existing obst and effeotlveness data^ ' In all> this report 
is an exoellent example of the use of oost data in the oontext of 
a wlde^saale evaluation projeot- 
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aoropareci^f©£ ssvah BChCkpls in f tvm ^iptr ; > 

inf oripation afcut eosts of sueh aetivi ti^s - and r^eoiro ©n 
how to aut aetivity costa while continuing t© ifliet thB needs of : 
th^ students^ The study was limited to those aotivities toi 
which a stipend was paid for ©oa©hing and advising for the ^ 
aoad^io year. ' v ^ ' 

There were some signifi^^ . 1 imi tat i©ns that made ©oiQpari sons 
iorbss 3is tr i© ts dif f iouit . TOiese; iimi tations Wire due primarily 
It© dif ferenoes in reaord keeping patterns aeroas-sohools. For f 
example^ when ©aleulating oosts of an aetivityr transp©Etation ^\ ^ 
costs were considered. . However r each school used different 
methods \ to oalcuiate mileage figures f ©r^ ^eir^ a^qtivit^es^^^^^.^^^ V 
oharges for mileage traveled differed aoross schools^ methods of 
caloulating q©st esfeimates general differed aGr©sss©hoola/ as 
did methods of reaord keeping. ; 

A Second major difficulty was eneountered as a result of 
diaarepanoies between schools in terms ©f methods of ^reoord 
keeping. One problem was determining pupil ©ounts fot_ 
extr a^ur r ioulM sdhools bCspd : the number of ^ ^ 

partioipants on the number that tried" ©ut for the aotivityf some 
©n the number *©f students reoeiving a letter in the-a©tivityf and 
some on the number that completed the season. Because these 
counting systems were s© discrepant , caloulations' of cost per 
pupil, and pupil/advisor or ©oaqh ratio may be distorted* - 
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Me thodolog y ^ 



_ Pbui methods of inquiry w©« utilized in order^ to bas€ 

'deSGfibe tha costs associated with. tha extraeucricular ' / 

activities- Firsts site visits wera conducted at each school, at 
which _tiroe interviews with the principal, flictiyity director ^ 

' directbr of transportation and maintenance # -and other relevant j_ 
Staf f were conducted^ In addltian^ r the State Interschplastic > 
Activities Association was contacted fo^ additional cost . . 
information; Finally^ an BRIC Aarch was conducted tq identify 
othar studies bn the costs of extracurricular activities. Only 

' two relevant studies were identif ied* - 

In order to. compare the number and t^e of activities offered 
by each school, each funded activity, the stipend alio Jafced, fo^ 
that activity, and which schools offered the actiyity, was 

pr %s fitted in tabular form- " _ ^ .^^^^^ 

Gost for athletic activities were presented in tabula'r; fiorm,^ f 
with significant differences being highlighted in the suMnari^ing 
te3€t* Athletic activities were divided according to Whether 
girls or boys participated in them (if there was a distinction in 
team member ship) and; the foilowli^ cos ts presented i -stipend to 
coach or advisor. Associated Student Body (ASB) expenditures, 
transportation expenditures, and the^ sum total* 
— ASB revenue is generated through the sale of ASB cards, 

' ticket sales to events, and student fund raisers, etc., and is - 
used to pay for play scripts, band uniforms^- officials of 

athletic events^ etc* . . 

Transporation costs are usually assumed by the district's- 
general fund. SbweverV because travel costs for. extracurricular 
actiVities^are not reimbursable .by the state^ they must 
budgeted. Each state maintained separate records of - 
trah'sportation costs* However, no =unifbrm record teaeping system 
was Utilised across states' transportation costs^ <^nsequently 
transportation costs were assumed to be. those Reported by ea6h 
district* • / • • . " \ 
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In additions cost per participant ^{total cost divided by - 
nunit?er of participants) and ratio of participants to coaches 
(number of participants divided by number of coaching or advisor 
position Was presented) , See Table 5:1 for an example o£ these 
caieulationsi Each tmblm wmm followed by a suimnary o£ table 
highlights. . . J ' * . 

' Ttt was much more I difficult to calculate costs for 
npn-athletic .#vents^ since "recQCds for such events wera rarely 
kepti FurtherV such activities often took place dur school 
time (#-g-r choir, band^ drama)- Because the study was assessing 
costs of extrkcurriculair versus currlcular costs, general fund 
costs a^sociited with regular dlassroom expenditures were 
ignored, and bnly extra stipends (salaries, ASl, and travel) were 
Included as activity aosts^ Again^ for each activity, salary, 
^ASB y *^nd -^tr anspor ta t ion , - cos t s -were- r epor ted — - - ^ ^^-^ — ^^^^^^^ 
In the crte of the yearbook, however^ where revenue incurred 
from sales ripresented a significant kum of mohey^ income was 
repoEted and^the difference between A^-expenditures and ASB 
revenues wasx^eported as prof it, ' ' 

Fihally,vto asseis each school's abil^ 
extra-curricillar adtlvities in the future> sources of funds for 
each^school were compared* For example, tie^ amount of ASB ; 
revenue generated by each school {m*g.# Income from ASB card, 
dancer yearbdek, ticket ^ .and club membership sales) was compared 

acrqss schools,. - 
_ _ Assessmeht:- of _the costs of e3rtra-curricular_^activitie^^^ 
concluded by noting that only^direct, not indirect, costs were 
calcQlated, The follwlng - indirect costs were noted i 

♦ administrative position salary ' 

• maintenance and custodial personnel wages u 
laundry cost# 

m> ■ operations j^DSts (heat, lights, etc,) 

towever, no cost value was affixed to these costs because of ^^^^ 
inadequate record keeping by most of the schools* 



Table 5;:1 " ' . ^ 

BO'VS' BASKSraALL 

~ - liSB ' -leans psctation 

Salary Costs Expenditures - Eaegenditures ' Total 



?5A44.Q0 S2,S8i.63 n',011.43 * 8,742-QS 

5,060.00 1,40S.2S ^ 1,231.84 7,704.09 

S, 386. 00- . 1,736.00 1,986.00 9,108.00' 

4,44S.OO 4,065.90 2,412.11 ' 10,962.01 

4,321.00 4,361.64 1,085.40-: 9,772.04 

6,007.00 3,262.41 996.37 10,265.78 

6,007.00 4,194.36 1,078.44 11,279.80 

-ait- -.-t-»"'- 



$5,196.71 f3j0a7.4S 11,401.23 ' $ 9,690.54 



' BOYS' BASKaraALt 

- * : *NimbeE ©f : Ratio of 

Total Number^ of Cost pet Coaehing Participant i 

C^ts Partigipants Participant Positions to Coaehes 



$8,742.06 SO , $174.84 - 4 12.5 

J 7,701.09 - 50 .^154.08 . 4 3- 2.5 

9,108.00 71 ' .128.28 3 23.7 

10,962.01 , 67 ' 163.61 3 .22.3 

9;772w04 ■ 36 271.44 3 ^^.Q 

10,265.78 47 / 215.42 4 / 11,8 

11,279.80 39 289.22 4 9,8 

■?:j,690.54'^ V .v; 5^: ^ ;S19iV98; / ; ;' ; .\:' 14.9 



> _ \ Results and Discussion 

General Observations Stemming from the descriptions of 
AxtraGurrlGular aGtivities 'were sunmiari zed- Most noteworthy 
observation ineluded the wid© variation .in eosts in different 
schools for the same actfivities, and dlsprbportionate amounts of 
,money spent on boys versus girls athletic events. Speei'fie 
recommendations for ahan|res in extra-curricular prqgraiMing were 
delineated tor each district- General recornnenkations included: 

• - cutting extracurricular events in which a low number o 

students are involwd ' H 

^ ' ' J ' 

m decreasing transportation costs by ride sharing between 

'School districts ' ' - - 

• maintifining events for which great community support is 
___evidenced Je.g. by t^eket^ Mles^^ ^ 

• standardizing record keeping across schools 

This last recomendation was stressed as essential if accurate 
i^cost comparisoYis across schools are to be drawn in ithe future* 

^ - ■ . - . i - - . . - ■ . . . = <^ • ■ . . .. ■ - • . , - 

Suiroary , ■ . 

This study depicted the expenditures for athletic and 
non-athletic extracurricular activities^ and clarified the ^ 
differences between districts. Further # specific recommendations 
for each aistrict based on the depiction w#re posited. The PI 
felt very confident that the study accurately portrayed the 
differences between schools. However* there has been little , 
ini|4.cat ion that the school districts were satisfied with the 
study, The major reeomnendation that a standardised record 
keeping system across schools be implemented has evidently not 
been followed. : Bie PI offered to help develop such a system^ but 
this service has yet, to be requested. There is also no 
indication that any of the other recOTmendations were followed. 
The PI reported that the ^depth of the study was dompromised due 

financial limitations, and suggested that tihe study would have 
benefited from the inclusipn of additional cost calculations. 



In all, the study was comprehensive, and at least touched . 
upon all of the major descriptive attributes of the costs of 
extracurricular events- The failure # however, to itemize cost, / : 
components beyond the three major cost categories may result in % 
the omission of important detail. Further, use of existing data 
in lieu of aollec ting data may have oorapromlsed the descriptive 
aceuracy attributable to different record ke^^ng styles among 
sQhools, An additional shortoomii^ lies in^the failure to 
tabulate indirect costs* ^ese costs were- nofc reported, and It 
was :suggested that each district be responsible ^ for its ovm 
calculations of indirect costs* Hawever, no description of how 
'to calculate such' costs was included* Wi^out such direction, it 
Is doubtful that distr lets would attempt to calculate these costs 

_The primary strength of this study was the clear tabular^^ 
comparison of the three major cost components for eachv^actiyity* 
The derivation of the cost figures, however, is perhaps too - 
vague, and the categories themselves too global to lend much 
credibility to estimated costs of the reviewed extra-curricular 
activities* . - ; 



COST descriptive"^ CASES'V' 



Dmaimiow Situation 



In 1982 thm Chief Stata School bfffie#re of the Nortowest and 
Hawaii rtquasted a study on the funding of eduoational programs 
for spaeial student populations . Thm Chiefs wanted _ a :dMm^.rip%x^tt\ 
of the impaefc funding changes haver^oE will have ^ on existing v^ ;. 
programs for apecial rstudente* In additlonr they wanted ^tb^^^^^-^-^^...^^ 
better understand the service options that are oarrently , 
available** Th# study was supported by fundii^ fromrthe -National - 
Iristl'tute of l^ueatio^^ at programs of fered f or 

four- categories-o£-= special students; - ^^-^^-^^^^^^^.-^-^^-^^^^.^^^^-^-^-^--^^^^ 



> r; : hand ^ " ^ - 

• gifted anA talented . . * - % 
^disadvantaged; / 

• ■ students with limited English proficiency ' % 

^r The Report provided a (1)- description pf the^^^eo^^ 
populations^ (2) described ^he programs offered and theirr 
rfespeotlve costSf and (3) discussed ^tential sources of .funding 
for the programs. 

Methodology 

.. . . , - - 

_ Severallsources^of^ information were eKarained^^^^,!^ 
published data on special populations and their .educational 
ptograms was extracted from national s as the National 

Center for Education Statistids^ the Education Commission of the' 
States; and the Department of Education* Relevant literature was 
also located through the EMC Clearinghouse. Secohdr two-day 
site visits were made to each State Education Agency, and 
interviews with staff were conducted to obtain data on 
prograiranatla requirements^ funding raethois/ expenditures* and 
number of pupils^ ^ . . , . . .. . , : 
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;r : : each special student 

aategocy in. each state were used, to calculate (1) total school ^" 
enrollment, (2) total special- service enrollmentV and (3) fecial 
service enrollment as a percent of the total *. r Second, stated - . ; 
eKpenditures according: to schdol records for each category was 
rf ported,, and the expenditure pupil (total expenditure ' 
divided by ,nunber of students in ^le program) . Finally^ further 
description breakdowns within each category w^re also reported as 
humber of students within sutoategories: te.g. # in the handicapped 
category, the number of hearing impaired, bllnd^ etc. )- 

Results arid Discussion 

The descriptive data were summarized and state by state needs 
for sgecial services were delineated ^ Differences in teras of 

^osts^ fj?t::?i$®E55j^AX? W^^iflj pgogra ms wer e pointed _ _ _ 

The study concluded with a discussion of the funding options 
for each state, pifferent states used different funding models 
including (1) resource based models which provide assistance for 
program requirements- for spedial ^pulations, (2) child-based^ 
formulas^ which fprovlde aid- based on- the number^ of : children be i ng - 
serviced In the special programs, and (3) cost based models which 
reimburse the state for some or all of the costs incurred by 
special programs. The contribution of funds from Title VII and 
Title' I sources were also discussed. 

Based on this discussion about funding sources, it was 
suggested that the states become increasingly responsible for 
Service funding. Finally, the financial capabilities of each. 

\state for continued support of the: special services were 
described, , , . ^ ^ 

Suntftiar y / * • . 

. The PI felt that the study provided good state by state * 
comparative: information ori special student populations^ their 
programs, and funding sources. There: is evidehce: to suggest that 
the report ihforraation is being effectively disseminated since 
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'^thW'^f has received telephone calls f torn 3everal states -^r- 
requesting additional informaticin about the report* .."rf^^: 
■ ' In All^^ this report provided an excellent synthesis of 
v^rdgraimnatic d and funding 

prbqeduMs :dn a state by state level* Again, costs of the 
programs w^r% ^^^mntrnd in figures and^er#-based oh / r 

' archtval m^et^mm ot eost data, i while it way hay© atrefi^tiiened ^ - 
thfei^^tudy to provide more detail about eoat f iguresi ,such^ d^^ : 
ma^have gone beyond th© requested sGop© of the stiidy. The. 
Chiefs received the information they requested, in a blear an 

AogloaX formatp/ ^ r = ■ 



■ I In 1981 a group Wf urban seheal^ s^ from- the 

llofthwest regueeted a study that would (1) Identi iiipaat 
that Sou theast^^ Asian students have on school dis trio t : v 

(2) delineate haw other sehooldiBtr lets handle the situattonvf 
and (3) eompajre program costs across dieteiats^ to thi end^ , 
five quest^ions were conaideredf^^^^^^ / ^: ; ; : 

1. What is the fiscal impaot of providing .edueational : 
; / services €a Southeast Asian a tudenti*^ ^ ; , 

.^, ^..;^.2^— - What-is^^ to 

- ^ v^ . -future? • "^''M- ' -"'^ " ■ ^ ^i -^" =- 

^ 3* What special curriculuni and instriiation issues should be 

^addiressed? -z'^^' -, V^: . y ■ - ^ •"■ ; --- 

4i What^are student discipline problems? , : :v 

• i. What other services are available to refugees in the 

: United States? ^ ' ; . 

One reason for requesting the study was that districts were 
finding difficult to finance the programs for Southeast Asian 
students due to voter Resistance to increased taxes v -and : 
reductions in state and federal aid to education* 



Methodology ^ ... ' ' 

The report began with a discussion of the cultural 
differences between the six predominant groups (yietnamese* 
"Cambodian, Laotian, Hraong> Mien and Ethnic Chinese) # and reported 
the numbers of each cultural group in the six states requesting 
the study* In addition^ current percent enrollments, percent 
enrollment increases from^^^^ W 1981, and projected number of 
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^ naw Southeast Asian students for the next yMr,:w#fe:^Mpor ted, 
~\ This pea jeatlon was based on Jthe pieViQ"ua,{yMr's InGr^asa^ln new 
students* * . " . ^ _ „ . - ' 

;;^ FlMal impact was measured in. tfrms of the aosts of rBSD and 
V ^ bilingual programs* The. budf et of these educational ae^viees for 
/Southeast Asian students was based ori.funds provided by the 
federal government, the state government, -and local school 
districts. The Gontributiona of each of these, sources of funds 
to each urban district was pi^esented ih a tabular fora Further, 
the cost per Southeast Asian student was calculated fo^^ach 
district (total budget divide^ by the number of Southeast Asian 
students)* Finally, qualitative issues revolving around 
different instructional styles were also discussed. 

Results and DigcussioQ 

Similarities and differences between states weie drawn in 
terms of programs offered^ and the/ costs of the programs* The 
quaWtative distinction between the provision of bilingual 
i program^ 

^ ^. English as -a Second ^^anguage (^li) t progr ams^ where the _goal -is to 
mainstream students^ into regular classrooms, was discussed, It 
was noted . that BSli programs were less expensive' and a trand 

/ toward adoption of BSL programs was s"uggestedw \ . 

Summary • ■■ . . - . . 

_ The PI £elt_that the g tudy pro vi ded 9^3^^^Pj^^^J^^ 
impact of southeast Asian studenW^ on schoor districts^ both in 
terras of . cuXtural and f inancial impaeta. The didactic ipproach 
of the report was seen as particularly helpful f^^ 
were newly eKperiencing this problem. The urban superintendents 
= seemed pleased and one requested that the study be presented* to a 
meeting of his superintendent's cabinet. / 
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^ -/ The depidtien of eosts- were, simplistic but. cleae. The. 
ierotng ia ©n th f 
Hbwever # th^re was no 4tt#mpt to break eosts down in^ basio 
eproponents (sueh as wages r matecials, etc, ), As a result while 
oosts ;^er atudent vartW widely; aiGross states^ there was no 
ihdiaatiah 6f the ir^abn for these da^fere 

information would be moit important for sdhopl distrlets who 
wanted to know spMifioally whe«^ ooats aould be- trimmed, ; 
However >v the pi reports: that Buati a breakdown wouW have go^ 
beyond the requested soope ::of the study V 
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Although not a qos^ a tudy^ pec se -di^GUSS^d lfV a^j^^>^^ 

typ# of reports routinely produfeed by the Lab staff call^ed 
^op^7*s Guides. An M©pt<ir'g Guide dpntaiM eKpliott: ; 
Instructione on how to Institute an^ 
pMgraa* Daualiy inolu^ed in 

Qonsideration of the oosts to Implement and maintain the program^ 
although often these^ costs ate qualitatively auggeated ind not 
quantitatively dpbumented.. While these tiuides tend to identify 
oosts in a Ve^y orude marines the perv^aive reporting of suoh 
figures by Lab staff suggested .that they warranted inolusiqh in 

are lOGated >dn Appendix B (a qualitative asaessment) and % 
Appendik C {quantitative aaseaaments) . ; A nbri-compreheneive list 
of Adopter 'a Guides produoed at the Lab is located in Appendix D. - 
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BUDGET AND PI*ANNING CASES 



CASE 9 



In 198 6 / the ChieiE St^te Schbol Of f icers of the Northwest and 
Hawaii iequest©a a stata eduaatianal #KpenSitu^ 
impetus fO£ the study yimm Maation to thm aomnpniy held e<Siat 
that '•schools apst too mueh* * vin addltionr tmiocdm showed that 
while the number of students in schobl was daGreasingr the 
per student continued to ino wanted a 

desofi^tion df how schools spend their money so they could better 
re^ond; to public cri tioisra on the cm#.s of eduoatipri* ■ v 
t ^rae approaches were taken i^ provide plausible 

.e^ffiiaMtions^iJ^ 

into categories to determine if any cosjt factors might be 
elevating the costs more tharv others* Second, a theoretical 
discussion considered the possibility that a new importance on 
the value of education might be contributing to an increase in ( 
^prSgrMiS"^d^*rvicrt-^^^ 
suggested that new programs were being funded^ thereby elevating 
total :sahool costs. Finally^ the recent^hlft from local to 
state and federal £undirig was discussed^as a pl^sible reason for 
the increased costs. It ^/as suggested ^at contractual grants 
that allocated money to specific programs or services might 
Increase costs to support a program that local funding would not 
support p This review will concentrate on the first approach 
which broke costs down into identifiable categories,. 

Methodology 

The study began by simply epmparlng the percent increase of 
the to^al cokt of ^^e to the percent increase in the cost 

of living as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban 



Consumers (CPI-U) for the same. time span (1967-1979). National 
educational cost data were obtained from the National- Center, for 
Education Statistics, This comparison showed that the cost of 
edudation rose faster than the cost of living with education-.' 
costs rising (128.4% increase) faster than the cost of living 
(103.6% increase) - ^- t% was this .24.8 percent difference 
(128.4*103-6) betweeen rises in the cost of education and the 
cost of living that needed to be accounted for to the taxpayer.' 

The cost of eduoat ion was broken: down into component ^ _ ^ 
categories. Present increases in salary categories, "as reported 
by the Educational Research 8ervice> Inc^r in the published form 
of a "Composite Indicator of Changes", for instructional staff 
(guidance counselors, librarians, psychologists) and classroom 
teachers were p'lotted in a graph- against percent increase in the 
CPI-u; Increase in salaries ^d not Icept^.T«ik with the increase in 
~CPI-U-since"1973v"^'-In addition/ salaries-f or central- — =- '= 
administrators, school building administrators, auxiliary 
professional personnel and support staff were compared, with the 
CPI^tj* Again, these increases fell short of the CF1--,U increase ^ 

- The question then rose> 4f i^i^^e^^s^-i" -^^l^^if^^^^-^^t — 
account for the Increase in the cost of education over the cost 
of lAvingr what other coat factors might be responsible for the 
increases? The increases in toe number of school personnelvwas 
donsldered, A 10.3 percent increase in the number of; staff was 
dbserved^ However, of the 24.8 percent increase in salaries, 
only 4.01 pei^cent of/this increase could be attributed to the 
increased -number of- staff-*!^-^-- — ^- ^ — __ _ ___ — 

J Five other cost categories which might be responsible for 
increases in the cost of education' were identified from school 
recordsi . . ■ : ' // 

1. Maintenance operations 
^2. Fixed charges (rental, insurance, retirement, etc.) 
3. Other costs (summer school, adult education* community 
services) " 
- 4* Capital outlay ^ 
S. Interest rate on achool debt 



In determining expenditures for the f xrsc oiree ^awguAat^a, 
the-. National .Center for -Education Studies provided data only ur 
to 197 6 • Two TOthods of estimating expenditure increases after 
that time were calculated- The first method determined average > 
increases for .each category from 1967-1979- This extra^lation 
was elaborately calculated (refer to pages 28-32 in the full 
. report for a d#sdription of these calculations) ^ but: the 
estimates did not add up to the expected increase of 24*8^ , * 
percent. This indicated that the estimates^ did not adcuritely 
reflect increases in expfnditure. Consequently* a second metriqd 
of estimation was used* To explain how each of thtese cost 
categories contributed to to.tal expenditures / the ^gtal rate of 
growth of school expenditures was multiplied by*eacft category ^ 
share of the total expenditures* These estimates were found to 
more accurately portray the estimated expenditures* Finally^ 
^expenditures^^in- capital outlay ^ and winter est oH:, scho ol 
hot increase as fast as the CPI* and as a result, their influence 
could be subtracted out from the percent cost increase* All of 
these calculations are presented clearly in Table 9il. 

.. r.r . r , ^ Tie suits 1- ' ; ■ 't.-t .. ^ - / 

In 10 years CPI-tTro^e 103*i percent while total educational 
expenditure rose 12a>4 percent* deiMnstr at ing that education had 
a 24*8 percent greater increase than* did the coat of living. At 
the same time, because of diminishing enrollment* the cost of 
^education per student IncJfease^ even more Ten ar ^ncrease^Oi^ 
the cpst per student according to average daily attendance (ADA) 
was 16a*S percent, which is a 58,9 percent greater iricrease than 
the CPI--tJ* ^^aminination of the increases of component costs 
Indicated that the :largest percent of increases were ini fixed 
charges* presumably due to increasing eontributlon to retirement 
systems^ and maintenance and operations* increase in cost of 
fuel* oil* utilities* electricity* and other maintenance items. 
The largest portion of the budget is allocated to instruction. 



Tabla 9:1 



FaGtors-A^ntributlhg to the in«sM© 

- -Ifter ease -i n mmtr uc ttenal - S taf f - - ^ - ~ 

:\ Ineteasa in MainteMnce^ancl QpeEations* 
Ina^ease Iri; Fixed GhKfM ^ 
« inarease in Otter Costs^^" 
^ . ; SOT-TOTMi * 

FactQts TOntciburinf to a 4e|rease > - 
\ Capital^ patlay Eaqperiditates v ' . 

Ihteffest ©n Seho©l Debt 
• SUB-^TOTOL ^ y 

Real ingr east explained by theie' estimates 



:4..oi%: 

5.43% 
,11-29% 



-4.68% 

-0.^36% 

22.691 



128.4% 
103.6% 
24 1*8% 



27-73% 



/-i.04% 
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Instructional staff salary increased at a lower rate jthan did - 
infla^-ion. However^ th© number of i instructional- staff inareased 
during this period , oontributing to the general increase in 
expenditures as well« Expenditures for capital outlay, and ^ 
interest oh ^ school debt did not inorease as f ast ras inflation* 

FollQw-^up ^ 

M'tef: the national expenditure report was presented to the 
Chief Sr a replieation study on -state by state expenditures was ^ 
requested.. This replioat ion study used the same mejthodology with 
cost eategoyies for eaoh state identified in terms of toose that 
increased faster than the GPI-O ratei and those that did not 
increase as fast as the rate. No quantitative data were 

provided in the state^by^state follow-up reports other than (1) 
increase ; in the number of instructionai s taffy and /(iy Inerease 
^ in average instruetional staff salary as percent of the increase 
in the CTI-U. 

^ ■■ ^ .- ■ ■ -•• ■ ■ ■ . r 

Summary u y ^ i-==- . - ■• - L 'i^ w - ^j^ - : ^ . 

The PI reported that the client satisfaction was higlji for the 
report serials * This satisfaction was evidenced by the request 
for follow-up services^ The researbher felt that the study ^ 
provided an interesting picture of critical issues and made good 
use of available data* . 

The study clearly depicted how, increase in each of tl^e cost 
factors contributed to the total increase in educational 
expenditures- The PI verbally reported m criticism posed by an 
economist specializing in economic evaluation who^ reviewed the 
study at the Pi's request* The economist ^f el t that the 
categories should have been broken down into finer distinctions. 
Further^ the complete reliance on data published by the National 
Center for Education Studies in lieu of. looking at original data 

was criticized by the economist* 

i 



CASE 10 

DeclsiQn Situation \.]y': ■ ■ '-.^^^^^ 

' In 1978 a majoj^ four'^tep .study Was eondudte^ to "prepajfe ' ; 
' r # ooimaenda t lehs for €hang ing tha - aur n t sehool i inande - formula 
tb provide greater Equity in the distribution 6 funds to 

lodal sohobl dis^riots*7Tha State Department of IduQatipn 
re^ueeted the study/ and formed a.oitlpens' committee, to wQck in 
conj una t ion with Laboratory staff , The purpose of the oitizen's 
Gommittee was to generate options^ make pblloy^ ;ieoommendati©ns/ 
and in general^ oyervi^ the prooesa of thV study. The oomroittee 
arid Lab^ staff were charged w four tmsksi 

p A review of the burrent finance formula and the 

establis^^eht of criteria to test recoraraended changes in 

that formula ; 

J . # ^ i>Ah analysis^ o 

finanie fformtilaf^infeludihg an ekpenditure analysis, a 
revenue analysis, and an analysis of the professional 
personnel In eaoh sohool distriot in the state ; , , 

• a: series of simulations showing tM' effects pf var^ious 
changes to the school finance formula 

# The development of reconoaeridations for changing the 
current school finance formula 

Each task was dealt with sequentially durijf^ four meetings* 

The state involved in this study had a: large number of school 
districts that varied greatly in size, rangir^ irom 2-3 pupils to 
10,000 pupils in a district. To faoilitate comparisons among 
districts, districts were grduped into categories based on size 
of the district r and comparisons across sl^e of districts were v 
used in this study, * *- 



. Each of the four tasks were dealt with in one of four . - 
meetings* The first meeting had the^citizen's corwnittee rank 
order adoording to importanoe^ nine erlteria which to judge ; 

the ourrent f inanblal system.. Firsts the criteria of gualityt , \ 
dlapar i tyV f iseal neutralityv flexibility, reoogni tion of cost v 
differenees, eff ieienay# tai£ bases# pQlitisal acqeptability^ and 
siraplleity were disoussed in sraall group settings. Second, each 
grCLUp ranked the criteria for importance. The relationship of 
these criteria to the current financial system was oonsidered the 
tart ing point of:the study, ' 

During the second meeting # committee members were broken into 
groups and Instructed to study one of three areas of the school 
j^^inance Lsystemi revenue, expenditures,::^ m Ll^li^FilM 
and loads. Revenue and expenditure data were presented in three 
different waysi (1) dollars per student, (2) as a percent 'of the 
total budget, and (3) gross dollar- f igures* ' The ;data on 
professional salaries and loads was presented in terms Qt average 
salaries and number of ^personnel. The .cost infdmation" was taken 
from school records. Also presented were district siie, and 
pupil/teacher ratios for each siM category. The qonunittee 
groups were given the tasks of (1) examining the data for trencje, 

(2) considering the previously generated criteria, and ^ 

(3) suggesting options for improving the present finance formulas. 
At the thi'rd meeting^ the Lab staff presented the comittee 

with finance simulations based on the/funding options generated 
by the conunittee during the second meeting. These simulations _ / 
demonstrated the effects of the proposed changes on the current 
finance formula. Seven 'Simulations were provided, and the 
committee was asked to determine the advantages and disadvantages 
of each simulated option. One simulation duplicated the present 
school finance formula and was used for comparative purposes. 
The report did not describe how the simulations were calculated. 



; \ The', fourth meeting began by reviewing the previous stages o£. 
the study and drawing, reeommendationa based on the affeets of the 
pMposed ehanges as shown through simulationsV : After the : 
eoimittee had reviewed the effeets 6f the simulations, a list of 
reodmmendations was prepared , ,TOese recomraendat iqns were then^^ ; 
voted on by the oommittee member Sji ^ ; 

- ' ' • Results, . ■ ^- • /• ^ - ■ . 

^^ter tabulating the votes for each "recdimsendation, it became 
clear that the committee felt that the current financial funding 
formula was worlcing quite well* towever, some spec 
recommendations did eventuate from the study. Pour general 
funding changes were reeoiraaended/ as were ohanges ^in the funding 
allqcatipn procMures f _ ^ _ 

change's for financing capital expenditures were advanoed^ and 
three school scheduling changes were praised. Finally, six 
roisdellaneous recommendations were delineated,, including that 
annual expenditute analyses be conducted, that funding . 
ooifflBensarate with responsibility for the Office of Publie\ 
Instruation be allocated, and that suggestions to the Legislature 
should be held off until additional data had been gathered, v - 



Suimaary ■ . - - j"- , \ ' ■ ' _ ' 

The PI reports that the Superintendent of Public Ins^ 'JJ^^n 
was very satisf ied with- the study, sinoe^it:^^^^^ 

necessary for justification-of legislative policy change, hm a 
direct result of this study, the State Legislature changed the 
funding procedures for this state* A follo^up study was 
requested, but not carried out, due to administrative changes. 
The PI feels that the follow-up would have provided helpful 
additional data, and that a standardized finance analysis . 
procedure could have been developed so that the state could have 
conduQted a state analysis on their own in upcoming year S| Thef 
study can serve as a model on several diroensionss first, as a 



i- P:^::dG^ the relajiionahip of costs to policy; second^ on, ^ 

the valua of citizen involvement. in poliey management; and, third, 
on the Eole of simulations in asaesaing th© impaet of proposed - 
r^;-. r > budget ehariges* Finally, ^ the ii^ct of cost data for Legisiatiyf 
funding rulings was ihown. , _ . ^ _ 
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;vA'r T"^":"^^^ v " • - Situation " : ^-^."'S-^ - - ^>v■^^-v-.=.•"■/-v•- 

l = . ^ requested In tes^tnse to toe pero&w ; 

/ . : ; foe a ^air , aha equitable s^t^rt of ■ ^Istclbufcing^^-f -^sj^, 4 - ^ ■ \ 
epmpehiatory eduqation v ' 

: : qoortifiafeof s of the prp^ wantied idenfcif y-aost factors tha^ * : 
; affeet program apefation ooatSr and toerefor^ 

into aaoounfe whehf budgeting prpgra f© identif^^ cost , 

faotora and deter^ hpw^the faotbrs shoul area 
fund allooat ions # a meeting or the area epotdinatori;^ to 

- party evalua tor was apnvened. During this roeeti \. ^ ^ 

. Were identified* Area fund alloeatibn- ^ormulaa w 

developed by the evaluator based on these identified faotora for - . 

use in program planning : and - budgeting * 
^v^^;^ / - ^ 'Weie notable diffidulties in £ 

- budget for E^ogram planning that cou^ be used by programs 

; lodated in different aceas of the state, Itor exair^le, not all 
^schools offered the same ser viae s, and Uie amount of serviee . ^ 

offered between sehools vari0d> even thbugh the pupil nurobec^s 
might be the same- In addition, fund allocation had to take 

- - - plaoe before enrollments stabilized ot. final _deoisionBweM _^„^__ 

reached at ^the^federal level. Gorisequpntly, a simple alloQation 
formula which oan be ■ reealsulated in the inevitable events of 
fund or pupil enrollment changes was needed. /Kie proposed 
allocation formulas allwed for realistic budgeting and ^ 
subsequent program planning. 
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; : : - Coi t factor s whiah haa bafeh; iflant at the initiar^^^^^^ 

'Were grouped into three eatagori^ss s tandar^ eosta# speoial ^ / 
; cdatSy and a ga^ disperaal transportation subsidy ^^l^^^^^:/^^ t ; 

: ineluded within these oc^t Gategdriea ara: ^he f dllowj^ng aost 
.:• '^fao torsi --^'v ; y -y . - l y\ 

. : standard Costs .(sama: St - , >S . : ^ 

Regular iris tr uo t ipn oomponarit s { va r ias by ■ ainouht : 
■■ ^offared) : r.-r-^y ^ ■•. ' y -''-'.i^^ -/Z^. ■ 
Support-^arvioas (per pupiM/ 

^ ^ Reqruitoent and enrollmarit (p^r 

Speoial Costs (budgeted and ju^ 

S£>eaial instructional; oompbnent a , * , 

Administrative aosts (inoluding normal travel) 

^ ■ granted to/qualifying areas)- ' 

Standard cost refers to eosts assooia ted with "regular" 
(typiMl for; the program) eduoatipnal. s#]^iees. A typia^i ;. 
"regular" instruotipn domponent is t'eaohing basifi skills to ^ 
^^^hiWiferi In a - &hb^ is argreat simfrlarity" : - ^^ 

between regular inStrudtional Gomponents aaross programs ; ^ 
thrbugbout the state, thereby justifyirif the oalQulation of a ; 
standard average .cost to be used 'for all areas- 

Support services iholudeservioes.suoh as home visl 
and raedioal servioes^ Although the costs these services vary 
greatly r the number of children receiving the services statewide 
justified the aalculation of a standard average cost^ for use in . 
all areas. The lise of a standard coat for reoruitment and ' 
enrollment costs was calculated based on thie recommendatipn of. 
th4 aoramittee, / ^ ; 

Special costs are budgeted separately for each lodal^ 
because of component variability. Special services are those 
that typicaily provide more hours of weekly ser^^ often - 

occur out of the school settihg r such as dounseling programs^ 
home-based preschools, or social support cliiba. As an example of 
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variability of costs qf these services, the cost of a hoinerbased 
preschool is very high oorapared to the eoet of a weekly meeting 
of a apcial support, group. V'. 

Administrative eosts were viewed as oontingent upqn 
proportibh of; the coordinator ' a salary paid by looal f unds> and 
the overhead of the sponsoring agency. Consequently, : these -costs 
need to be calculated separately for each program. ^ 

Finally^ geographic dispersion was seen as 4 major 
Contributor to transportation costs. Some programs covered a 
wide geographic area, yet had small niOTbers of students. These 
seledt areas qualified for a travel subsidy which was established 
prior to allocating' the budget. 

Having ^Identif ied the cost components of a prcgrara# a series 
of formulas were developed to estimate the .preriminary area 
allocations. In order to determine hpw ^uch money an area might 
have for instructional purposes during a given year, the 
following steps were suggested^ 

1. The estimated, state allocations provided by the 
federal government (which is based on the ^number of 
students enrolled statewide in the program during the 

^ preceding year) is K. 

2. From X, subtract state eKpenditures which are fixed 
deductions due to established policy requirements, ^ 

/ The percentages of these deductions for five state 
Expenditures are located in Table llil. 

3-. After subtracting fixed deductions from the total 
state alloaation# you have the percent of the 
- ^ tlQgafced monayLwhigh -can be budgeted. for uaa_ at 
local level. , This figure is y. 

4. To allocate the total amoun^xbf money available for 

local area programs, to respect ive local a *^eas (y) / 
apply the following formula 1 ^ 

y m the preliminary allocation for a given local 
-area; - , 

Area total enrolled 
students 



^ State total enrolled students 
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JlrHe^ pSalliniKa bkmrn for locmX 

budget -d#veiopmeht# and lp^§impi|i enough t© raeaiquiate if state 

funds- change* .---t--.-.-.. . \- -- 

Given the amount of money ^available for an arear^^ a ;~ 
for tegulac and spbeial setvioes can be projected, The cost of 
^regular service oan be calculated using ataterwide data* A basic 
.unit cost" (BUC) is the cost of providing one child with one unit 
of basic educational service* Costs: from the two previous years 
are used in estimating the BUC^ as shown below i r - 



. ■ _ State TOtal Instructional Costs - Special Component Costs 
^ State Total Participants - Special" Cojnponent Participants 



Also based on state cost information from the two previous years 
were the standard costs identified for the following cost f acton 



Factor 



Wm rcen t Deduc t ibri* 



Administration 
Transportation 
Identification and 

recruitment 
Support services 

♦Subject to annual revlsion- 



11 % 

-4 I. '- ^ 

$S.QO per student 
678,00 per student 



Tattle 11:1 



- Ca tegogy 

— State Administration — ^ ^ i 

' Suraner Set^aslde' 
Adjustment Fund 

Migrant^ fiducatidn Service Gertter (MESC) 
Special Ttansportatiori Subs ilfly Fund 
^ TOTAL; 



Appr ox O rna t e % ♦ 

■■' 2 



,50 



27*50% 



*These rates are negotiated annually by a conmitteeof those 
concerned. 



. Having /determined theafea all©Mti©n, tha BDC, and standard 
aosts of edaeation, planning and budgeting for instcuctibnai 
purposes pan begin,' The area instructional funi "(2) Vavailabr*^^ 
for regular and spealal progr MS can; nowr be Galculated: aeaecding 
to the following stepss ^ • ; _ -j . : _ : ■:. rj../- '- -i 



Estimated ' Area AHoqation; (y) ; 

Plus: Special Transportation ^Subsidy 

(if 4pplieable) - ^: . " 

Subtotal 

Lmmmt Admin i a tr at ion ^ Budget 
Leas s Transportation S 4% ^ ^ 

Lmmst Ident/Rtoruitment @ 8*00 x FTE ^ 
Lesas Jdpport aervie^s § 78, 00 x FTO _ 



; ^ Subtotal 

Area Instruotional Fund (2) 



The af ea ina tr uet ion fund (s) may be further broken down to 
determihe the amount of money to budget for regular and ^eoial 
pcdgrama* The coat of regular oomponents (a) oan be determined 
by giultiplying the SOT by thfe number of students. Finally, the 
aittount of money for special programa (b) is that remaining when a 
cost of regular Instruotion Is subtracted from z (area 
InStruetional fund). Area inatructional fund (1) - cost of 
regular componenta -Ca) = mpmQ ial— — -- - 

components (b) , ' . . ." ■" " " ^ \ .■ 

.N Results and Discuasion \ . .. . 

The task waa to coma up with a simple fund allocation formula 
for area budgeta given estimates of .federal fiinding. ^e 
advantage of the proposed allocation procedure is the: promotion 
of publicly verifiable and realistic budgeting* The PI points 
out that the primary strength of the alloqation procedure is that 
it allows focJan iterative ^approach to budget planning w If the 
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initial buagetia nor rWaspnable,/ a 
\ ^ ' ^ d) VMduce their: budgets to fit thW akieting f ^ J r ■ y. 

(2) appeal, fo^ additionai funding. ,The formulas can then be 
^ = ; :r f aaaldui^^ ar ; student ^nrpllment ; > ;^;:7^^ 

/ va The PI reports teat this all^ation^^^^^^^ 

^ "prodedure is now in its first year of use on a 2*5 millien dollars 
V budget. TOe serviae providers have evidenced A^atiafactipiii with 
- ■ ; / the proQedure, Furthierr follow-up services have be .15 
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r . T POLICE JUi^YSIS ^CASES : V . : 

- • : : CAS E 12 . . - 

4 Th© llem^nt airy* and Seeondacy Muaationar Cbnsolidatlon Aot, of 
19 81 consblidated many disere^t f ideral asslstanee programs under 
two Ghaptars and funds the pcograma assumed under thbsaa^ 
with block grants. This pol lay paper was an attem^ to assist 
Chief State Sohool Offieers in looKing at'antioipated ohanges in 
policy planning^ whieh the new legislation may bring at the SEA 
•level. 

The paper begins with a description of each ohapter and 
outlines the specific allocation procedures. In additionr ^ 
implications for ^A consideration under each chapter wer^ 
pointed out . toe_ change- in^^licy^ is .that ^th^^_blo_ek_grants^ _ 
provided by Chapter II of the Act have few restriotions on how 
money should be distributed at the MA level. This latitude 
glveh SEAS regarding r^A allocations puts a great responsibility 
on the Chiefs. - " : 

^ The second section "of the paper addressed Department of 
Education accountability requirements from the SBAs ^ (andy in 
turn, the LEAS) . Each state would be expected to supply a report 
of its activities including an audit of expenditures, a plan 
describing how it will spend the money received # a description of 
how the needs of children in private schools will be met, and a 
description^ of jthe_ plan^ f or_hearing and deciding on complaints 
about allpcation of funds. 

Finally^ the third section of the paper dealt with policy 
^directions an mh may choose. First, questions that each mh 
should ask itself were presented. Second, alternative answers to 
these questions were suggested. For example, one question 
concerned the SEAs*^ position on a freedom-accduntabillty issue 
for LlAs. It was noted, that each SEA should assume a location on 
a freedom-aceountablity continuum and structure accountability 
requirements for the IMhi based on that position. If more LEA' 



aecauntabiiity Is desired, then IMhm musfc'fae approprimtely -^^ 
alerted ^6 elosely monitor their programs, and to provide 
comprehensive reports. It was noted^^ W for the issues > * ; 
discussed, eaah state must seleot a poliey that is oongruent with 
state values and capabilities* The author QOnQludes by drawing a. 
distinction between polioy deseript^oh and policy preapriptidn, 
and points out that the present paper assumes the former role. ^ ; 
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vc'v'.: ;v-;;.;.-v- -'^'r -rS^v case 13 ; 

*hla paper looked at th^ implicatiafta far acho^ f unaing 
glyeri the passage of Pcopositioh 13 in California* "Erop^ 
13 1 incited :prpp#rtyt to one peroent of ■ mar left ; , 

1i;aiue,yU a the f tfDwth in the assessed: value of property 

to twoipercent per^year unW J-S sold>? The result 

of thi^ proposition was tq r^duee property tax eolleations, _^JiiGri: 
we're the roajdr sourge of revens'^J'^r^^^^e ae^fitfa&y 
schools in Galif orniaf^ by jj^^f^ repreBenting^.a-^©as of 3 *1 

'^habls, Aa a^^^^ of Gomperisatipgf 



this majojcv losa^f^^ the legialature^wse^ surplus^ f 

provide "two ^blliipn dollars as "bailout *' i^ndsw for sqhools , * 
■ * However V the :^^ools we^-j^t^l jfoed iftthf'i SO^^ 

the bo^^^^ut^n -many p^ , jv^v^ ^ ^ ' ' : 

: ^ -The; rpaper^^ th^ ^impaqt .of the proposition 

on schools during the past yea;rr and also projeoted future ^ 
impaat, ^ ^o ganeral iffeota of the Proposition^ Were npted* . 
First, - because homes in rillfdrnia^ are sold an '^average of every 
seven years, at which tpLiae. the home cahtbe revalued to market 
, value # prope^y . taxes riad hot been reduced as much as had been 
^ ■■" expected I "andV the property taK burden would graduaily shift -^t^ 
- horaeowhers away from business and Indus triai property, Seaond, a 
major effect of Froposition 13 is, the loas of local qontrol, 
since the state now provides a large ahare of . sqhdql revenue from 
income taxes {rather than property taxes, as h the case 

. prevtously) • ^Thip ioss of local .eon trol was ;Shown to have 
' i/" ; implications fbr . sbhool .functioning. 
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- N ; X-:*;/Vy -:'?^- ;-; CASE 14 V • ; : V^^v^- ' 

^ Shc^tly af^ar^lifornla passed Feoposition 13^ Id aKo passe S ^ ^ 
a^' similar Initiative* ^ Idaho's prta Percent Initiative also limits 
.:^taxes to one peraent of ^^^m^ The- paper begins by . . .^^ 

0 vdisGussing the Initiative itself^ ; ^nd notes p61iey\raraifiaati9ns 
for ^he edueafeional systam* One major impact on the sahool / 
^ system is that while the Initiative is expected; to Ced^ %mHmm 
by 60 peroent, no "bail-out" surplus iunds ex in Idaho that 
may be alloqated to the sohools as was -the ease in Calif ornia, 
\ : responded to the absence of "bailout" 

\ new House Bilis^^ fi its relation to school 

finances was discussed in detail. However, despitfe these efforts 
to allay the ef fact of the new initiative on school systems, it 
was coholuded that schools ^ould probably have; to redi4ce service ^ 
X&ymlBm . . . "•■ ■".■•=_-. .. 

Firtaliy, . It was noted that in idaho> as was the case in 
California f taxpayers would not get the relief they eicpect, 
although the reason was assessment inequities in the past and not 
because of reassessment of the home t% market values at the time 

V of puTChase, This problem in California was avoided by allowing 

^^^riiy^W p«tQent' a^ 

;* ehangos. in dv#necship.. ' ' 
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This ppliay paper a ^sas 13 and 14 with a continued ■ 

dlMeussion of the ef faeta of: Propssi tion 13 in Califechia arid the 
one pereent Initiatiye In^^I^^ 

Bymimmmi The primary point of this papervwaa the shift pf tas^ ; 
burdens to private home gwners from oonmiereial and: business ; ^ 
proper ty owners. In dalifprniar as will be reealle^^ the^ ' v 
proposition limited taxes to one peroant of to market value^ and. 
limited, growth in ^assessed value to two Jp^ year* unless 

^he property is soM^ #t whioh it Is reaMessed to the ; ; 

GuriSnt Irniue ke € ^ iSiSvSrTTpSlvi^^ 
sold on the average of eviry seven year resulting in 
reassessment, of, ^the: home to market valued at that time, Zn , . 



eon tr as.t ^ aonwie ro i:al Ji^roper ty la sold less frequently , 
result of this iB that home :taKea wil^ in«ease at #vfas ^5^^ 
than will conroeroial. and bus This ^arae efftpt was 

noted in Idaho* . :t 

" A seoond* ramif ioat ion of ^ the proposition was the noted 
development of . inequities in Home tax. rat^ For ; example ? two 
neighbors who live in identioal /homes may pay differeht taxes^ 
.^^peridlng upon when thfir homes were purchased. Finally* these^n 
ehang in tax ihg: pr oqedur^s "j^er e t led inttf - the eme rgenoe o f 
diffidult tiroes for idaoat ion in available revenue,- ^ 
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Interviewee 



-STOUCTUHED INTERVIEW 
COST MALYSIS 



1 . Yeak^nd Gontext of the a tufly 

2, What wai the decision probLein? 



Who was the p^imar^^ audienqe? (olient^ Mency, sehoo 

- district) / \ ■ ' . ■ . - ^ ' ■■' 




a) What inf Ofmatlbn did they want? 



4; ^,Whoi.was;::/the seqondaE^ 

who might use or be affectied by the study) ; - - 

5, mio paid for the study? (rasouroesV \ } 

6 . I^at type- oi cost- analysis did. you . use?^ . ^ _ . ^ ^^^^ . ; ..^ 

a) What types of factor a influenced Jthe analysis s tr ategy 
you selected? (e,g*,literaturfi> revI^Wf time 
finanoial, or p«litieal restraints, or 

^7* How did you identify and assign values :to'a©st faotors? 
(inputs) 



8. If benefits or effeotiveness analyses^ how did you identify 
measure and value outopmes? 

9, What conclusions were drawn from the study? 

10. How did you present the eonelus ions to the primary audienoe? 
■ (product) ■ ■ ■ 

11* Do, you know if the results of your analysis were utilized and 
program shanges implemented? 
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12* * Have you baen asked t© provide any fQlloW-up servide^ for the - 
client? ^ . . - . . 



i3v What is your perception of client smtisfaotion With the. 
-project? (e.g., what have you heard?) _ _: . - j , . ~ / 

^ a). Have, you gotten feedback from the client aboutv 
.... i^tl sf action?- . ^^v■. . "-^ . ^ . - • 



14* How confident are you with the results you obtained? 



1'5» What were the strengths of your study? 



16, What might have been ddne better? 
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PROGRAM BUDGETS 

An Educatfonal Resourca Canter 'i program budget will 
riqurre the following areas of. considaratfon: 

Personnel r It is recommended that personnel be: , ^ 
paid according to district guidelines without 
preferential treatment. In the Jackson County 
program, the ERC personnel (coordinator* secre- 
tary^ teachers. Instructional assistants) were 
paid according to contracts between the Jackson 
lED and Jackson Education Association and Jackson 
Classified Employees Association. 

ffravel : The ERC staff should be reimbursed for 
travel from the homt school to another building 
f or obsanva ti on , tes t1 ng ,^.and_s taf f j ng_cmf ^i^f^SSJi 
For the first year or two, adopters may also . 
wish to provide for observatjpn trips to other v 
districts employing a mainstream phlloiophyv V 
During the two developmental years of the 
Jackson County program^ the ERC teachers and ^ 
coordinator made a minimum of two s^uch trips 
yearly. . - - - 

Supplies : Centers can be expected to operate ^ 
witn whatever supplies budget is ^available 
within .the district's special education program. . 
Optlmallyi a supplTes budget for a ftrst-year 
center might be $1,000 for the one-time purchase . 
of permanent material sv Educati bnal Resource ; - 
Centers In Jackson County had a materlaTs budget 
of $300 per year and an equipment^ budget of , 
$1 W per^ year ^- Suggested suppli es- 
In Section V, / ■ 

Cost effectiveness : The fol lowing cost effective- 
ness estimates are based Jon data from the Jaekspn 
County program* Initial implementation cost was, 
estimated at $24, 639 for each center for the 

1974- 7S school year. Developmental cost fpr 
the 1975^76 school year was $5,932 per center^ 
The total operational budget per center for 

1975- 76 was $20,577. Annual per-pupil cost 
for an average of two hours of direct instruction 
per day was |1,067, based on 20 students. 
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EARLY EDUCATION/PRESCHOOL BUDGET 
FOR I NITIAL PROJECT 



The following budget Is menely an example of anticipated 
costs for a district serving SOO r 600 four (4) and 
five (&) year old ehildrenv (It Is eltlmated that 
there should be one (1) staff member for every 100 
children being screenid. J 

Flexibtl Ity within the budget depends on each 
Individual district or agency utilizing the EARLY-IN 
Project. 

Initial Annual 



1 ) Facil ity 

" - 'Bull ding. or^off ice"^space->int" 
Utilities 

2) ■ Equipment . 

Telephone 

Furniture ; 

Typewriter 

Ditto Machine 



$ 375 
600 
150 



$ 27160^ 
. 120 



400 



3) 



4) 



Staff 

. Coordinator (Certified ^ELP - r 
Learning Disability Consultant) 
Speech Therapist {Certified) / 
Paraprofesslonal Home Ijistructor 
ParaprofesslonaT Home Instructor 
Secretary/Part-Time PTE. 75 



Fixed Charges 'Variable 

Administrative Overhead 
'Payroll * Accounting 



5) Materials - Curriculum 



6) Travel (4 employees approximately P $75 
during Home Instruction period (12 weeks) 



$13,000 
6*000 

3,850 
3t850 
3,850 



500 
500 



300 



7) 



Other 



300 



APFENDZX D 
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" i^Qiaife^r * a Guides^ ; # 



* Early, Intervention* for 'Children and Farents ■ 

modei eoimnuni ty pr of r inf f . - ; . : . 

. •-■iariy--in : ' ■ ' ^ \ •;V= /t. : - ^ - - " 

Qregbh Sta^e Departrt^ Title jy--G; 

Vmlon Counifey Intermed Education pis triat 
Joan Is^^ Grantf Pr6jeat. director/^oorflinator V - 



ftostary LaMrhing Pra jbetr : A mathemaWpB eur^r^ 
An adopter 's guide^^^^^^^ . - : ^ ' " ■ " ' . .. : 

^terth • ClaCkart^ ^ 
^ .Milwaufcia/ Oreg^^ v * \ ■ 

^Diok PhllJ?ipar Woj - V ; / 

ftartuai for Deveioping a Value Education Program ^ 
1 An, adopterls gu^er; 1977 ' ^ 

Ashland 'sdhool mstrlot No*xS^^ ^ V ■ V 

Eobert E* Frank/ S^rdjedt Diieafpr ; ^ ■ ^ ,V 

* Mainstif amingi The Edudational Resource Centers Model 
^^^^-^^-Aniiadoptet::':s^^^guidei;^-^l97 .^v:.-.^ 
^ ^ - Jackson dbunty^^^^ district , 

Diani wacjeiqk, Proved t pi^ v ^ 

/Steve -isaaasori/ Stafi -Trainee - ■ . . ■: ' 



. * ■ 



